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Notes and Suggestions for January. 

It is with no empty words that we wish our 
largely increased circle of readers A Happy 
New-Year. Believing that earthly enjoyment 
can nowhere be attained more certainly, or in 
higher degree, than in the peaceful avocations 
of Agriculture, and feeling assured that its intel- 
ligent pursuit will bring added pleasure, we may 
confidently expect that our efforts to gather and 
impart information in this sphere will tend to 
make it a happy year. Cheerfully then we com- 
mence another volume, the more so because 
past efforts have met such generous apprecia- 
tion.... Winter, no less than Summer, has its 
husbandry. The growths of this season, though 
not so attractive as the foliage which orna- 
ments the landscape under a more fervid sun, 
are as marvelous, and, to the close observer of 
Nature, as interesting as the productions of 
Summer. What can surpass the work of the 
frost during a single night ? The blade of grass, 
the forest leaf, and the gay flower, require days 
and weeks for their development; but now, 
@ single hour wili call forth myriads of forms 
Which the most exquisite art can scarcely imi- 
tate. Jewels sparkle upon every tree and shrub 
and spire of withered grass, needle-like crystals 
of delicate proportions adorn even the way- 
Bide pools, and fairy creations which no human 
artist could ever imitate, decorate with lavish 
profusion the window pane of the humblest cab- 
ines These productions of Winter require no 


. Oversight from man, except to limit their develop- 


ment. Hemust fortify himself and his surround- 
ings against the benumbing cold, and wait the 
more propitious days of the advancing year be- 
fore commencing operations in the field. But 
this freedom from pressing out-door employ- 
ment gives epportunity for culture that may 
yield a richer harvest than was ever gathered 
with sickle or reaper. It is the season for the 
thought-crop—for collecting stores of knowl- 
edge, for enlarging the mind’s wealth by gather- 
ing the recorded experiences of others, and for in- 
creasing executive power by carefully digesting 
the facts and observations found in appropriate 
books and journals. The files of the American 
Agriculturist will well repay a second reading, 
by recalling forgotten topics, or presenting facts 
unnoticed during the busy season of out-door 
operations. Facts gathered in reading will be 
better appreciated and longer remembered, hy 
discussing them with others. New light will be 
thrown on a subject when viewed by different 
minds, and one’s own apprehension will be 
quickened by friendly conversation. To this 
end the Farmers’ Club is a most valuable insti- 
tution, which should be kept up in every School 
District throughout the eountry. Were these 
clubs properly maintained, and concert of ac- 
tion secured among them, Agriculture would 
be advanced with incalculable rapidity. In- 
formation eould at once be had of the adap- 
tation of different crops, fruits, methods of cul- 
ture, etc., to different localities ; decisive exper- 
iments on important subjects might be made; 
reliable statistics of crops gathered for the com- 
mon use; and many other benefits which will 
suggest themselves to the thoughtful mind, be 
derived by such general organization. As the 
first step in this ‘direction, let every reader of 
these pages become a self appointed commit- 
tee to sustain the club in his own neighbor- 
hood; when a sufficient number are in opera- 
tion, it will be comparatively easy to bring the 
separate societies into one great circle. Even if 
the latter result be not attained in many years, 
every neighberhood will be amply repaid for 
sustaining such an institution, in the immediate 
results to those who take part in it. 
—_—_e—_ 


Work for the Farm, Barn, and Stock Yard, 


Accounts, Inventory.—It matters little whether 
one is familiar with book-keeping or not—the 
acceunts may still be correct: every man knows 
the difference between m6ney spent and money 
‘received, between that due him and that which 
he owes. Let these differences be set down in 
a perfectly clear manner, and be able at any 
time to foot up these four columns. Besides, it 
is necessary to know what one is likely to re- 
ceive, the expenses soon to be incurred, and obli- 
gations to be met. Every man should have a 
full memorandum of these things, and in order 
to begin the year well in a business point of 





view, every farmer should take an inyentory of 





all his property. This will enable him to keep 
all future accounts much more satisfactorily. 


Agricultural Reading. At least one good agri- 
cultural journal should be recived in eyery 
farmer’s family. There are many new books, 
and old ones too, which every reading farmer 
should have. Several were noticed the past 
year in the Agriculturist. See list on another page. 


Buildings.—Keep tidy; consider plans for im- 
provements; paint in warm, dry spells, and do 
not neglect or defer little repairs which save the 
expense of greater ones. A stitch in time, ete. 

Cellars,-Exclude the frost by banking up ad- 
ditional earth around the foundation walls. 
Open them on warm dry days to change the air, 

Cows.—Feed well and give warm shelter, es- 
pecially to cows in calf. Dry off before the new 
milk springs. Occasionally clean the skin and 
coat with card and brush. See December notes. 

Dairy.—Propose the subject of Associated 
Dairies in the Farmers’ Club, See page 15. Care 
and carrots will make winter butter yellow. 

Debts and Dues,—Collect dues and pay debts. 
Remember that the best time to pay off debts 
and mortgages" is when the currency is inflated. 

Eaves.—There is often a deposit of leaves and 
dirt in eaves troughs. This is loosened up 
by the frosts, and during a “January thaw” 
will be washed into the cistern: if not removed. 

Farmers’ Clubs,—There is an old proverb, that 
“two heads are better than one.” Did farmers 
only realize how much a general improvement 
in agriculture in their own neighborhood would 
promote their own personal advantage, they 
would put their heads together much more 
than they do, and each School District woulé 
sustain an active Farmers’ Club. 

Fencing stuff is best cut when the sap is in, from 
June to September. The Winter is the proper 
time to work up the logs into rails, posts, ete. 

Frost—Pumps and hydrants may be kept 
from freezing in the severest weather, by setting 
a headless barrel around them, and filling it 
Gwith horse dung, mixed as usual with some 
strawy litter. Fence posts, ete., will be less 





heaved by frost, if a handful of salt be sprinkled 
around each, on the surface of the ground. 

Grain.—Have all grain early thrashed and stor- 
ed in clean, dry, rat-proof granaries. Clear out 
rats and mice from granaries by phosphoric salve 
or other poison. Corn keeps best in the ear. 


Harness.—Overhaul harness on damp days, 
especially after it has been wet. First wash 
with Castile soap; then grease with neats-foot 
oil. Treat carriage tops in the same manner. 

Horses.—All in use should be well shod and 
sharp, Be very careful if mares in foal are al- 
lowed to leave the stable in slippery weather. 
Many a fine mare has been spoiled by slipping 
down. A foot of light snow offers a good 





opportunity to break a fractious colt to saddle, 
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or harness if he is taken where he will not slip. 
Always be gentle with colts and get them accus- 
tomed to be handled and to like your presence. 
A few carrots fed daily are very valuable for horses 


at this season and through the Winter. 
Ice.—Fill the house early. See-fnother page. 





Liquid Manure—is one of the most valuable pro- 
ducts of most farms, and it is too often entirely 
lost. Use absorbents freely, straw, muck, etc., 
with the addition of gypsum in case of heating. 


Manure.—Heaps of rapidly fermenting manure 
(as horse dung) will fire-fang even in mid-winter. 
Work it all over, adding muck, soil, loam or even 
sand,and mix well. Sprinkle gypsum or a solution 
of green vitriol where strong fermentation occurs. 


Markets.—Few farmers can afford to hold their 
produce fora bigher market after a good price is 
offered. Prices are usually higher in Spring, but 
corn and all grain shrinks from loss of water, from 
the ravages of vermin, and from actual waste, 
enough to make the gain very little. 


Oxen, like horses, should be kept sharp-shod. 
They ought to be stabled, well fed, and not over- 
worked. Letting cattle get “spring poor” just 
before spring plowing is bad for them and the farm. 


Plowing.—It is worth while to plow whenever 
the ground is open enough, and it not unfrequently 
happens that it is so in January, especially below 
lat. 41°, Spring work is advanced by just so much. 

Poultry.—See article on page 22. 

Roads and Faths.—It is for the interest of the 
whole community that after snow storms the roads 
be promptly opened. Every good citizen will vyol- 
unteer to do his part with shovels, snow-plows, etc., 
to break paths and establish neighborly intercourse. 


Roots should not be carelessly fed out; they are 
so excellent a corrective that carrots, wurzels ahd 
rutabagas should be kept through till grass. All 
pregnant animals, and all with constipated bowels 
should receive a daily allowance. 


Seeds of all kinds should be free from dampness, 
and have more or less change of air. An old rat trap, 
or a box made of wire cloth, oran old tin pan or pail 
covered with the same are adapted to the purpose. 


Sheep.—Shelter from rains and storms, but do not 
confine them to close sheds unless fattening. 


Steers.—Look out and get good mates for your 
steers, if your herd does not supply them; spend 
some time daily, not breaking, but training them. 


Swine--Should have a place under cover, where 
by working over the litter and manure of the sta- 
bles, or muck and straw thrown to them, they 
will be preparing a good supply of manure for use. 


Timber Land.—Winter is the time to cut fire- 
wood, and this should be done, where timber has 
considerable value, by selecting the crooked, hol- 
low trees, having reference to giving young trees 
and those valuable for sawing, etc., more room. 


Tools and Implements.—Discuss new and im- 
proved kinds in the club and with your neighbors. 


Water.—See article on anether page. 


Workshop.—Any farmer not having a well stocked 
workshop should at once provide it. See “Basket.” 


oe 


Orchard and Nursery. 


In this, as in the other horticultural parts of the 
Calendar, we might refer to the notes of last 
month, were it not for the great number of readers 
who will look over these pages for the first. time. 
It is expedient to have the Calendar for the year 
conrplete in itself, and we therefore suggest what 
few things are to be done during the present month. 


The orchard should be visited occasionally to see 
that all is going on well. A defective fence, or a 
gate carelessly left open, may be the cause of seri- 
ous injury to young trees. AH kinds of stock will 
browse on the young shoots or gnaw the bark of 
trees, and they are to be carefully excluded. 





Tramp down the snow around young trees to 
keep off mice, and set traps for rabbits. In the 
basket columns a note will be found upona com- 
position said to be useful to girdled trees. 


If limbs are broken down by the wind or by an 
accumulation of ice and snow, pare the wound 
smoeth and cover it with waxed cloth (described on 
page 20) to exclude the weather. 


Water should not be allowed to stand around the 
trees ; open surface drains whenever it can be done. 


Cions may be cut at any time during mild days. 
Label every variety with great care, and preserve 
them from drying by burying in earth in the cellar. 

If it is intended to plant trees in the Spring, send 
to the most reliable nursery within reach for cata- 
logues, and send in orders to be filled at the proper 
season, or, what is vastly better, go in person if 
possible to do so, and select the trees. Consult 
freely with fruit growers in the neighborhood, 
and tind what has been their experience with the 
different varieties. Avoid novelties, or at most 
touch them cautiously. Give irresponsible tree 
peddlers a wide berth. When the condition of 
the soil will permit, it is well to open the holes for 
trees to be planted next Spring, as the action of 
frosts will ameliorate and improve the soil. The 
nurseryman will probably be unusually busy 
next Spring, and he should have an ample supply 
of labels, packing materials, and every thing that 
will facilitate his operations, 


Let every farmer follow our repeated advice to 
make a permanent map of his orchard and mark 
the plaee of every variety. Labels soon perish. 


Manures should be procured and hauled to places 
where they will be needed for use in the Spring. 


Root grafting may be done. See plain direc- 
tions for the operation on page 20, of this paper. 


Kitchen Garden. 


A gardener’s immediate work is always done with 
a view to future results. He plants and sows, and 
then awaits the returns. Give the comparative 
leisure of the present season to thinking and plan- 
ning to be realized at a future day. Everything 
that can done now to save a day’s.or an hour’s 
work in the busy spring months should be done. 
In market gardens especially, a few days earlier or 
later often decide the success of a particular crop. 
Now is the time to determine what to sow and 
where to sow it, as well as to provide seed in sea- 
son. The new stock of the seedsmen is usually 
ready by February, and it is well to get a supply at 
once, as desirable kinds are often soon exhausted. 


Cold Frames, will need care, giving air when- 
ever the weather is mild, and extra protection 
when it is severe. Have shutters, straw mats, 
or even old blankets and comforters at hand, to 
throw over during a very cold spell. Bank up the 
frames as another security against cold. 


Hot Bed Frames and Sashes.—Make all ready in 
time; strengthen old frames; glaze and paint 
sash, and if new ones are required, have them made 
in season. If astock of fine rich mould is not 
ready, secure it at the first opportunity and keep 
under cover, otherwise when wanted for the béds 
it may be frozen ortoo wet. 


Manure.—Abundant manuring is the secret of 
good gardening. ‘Get all you can and save all you 
get” should be the rule; add muck tothe barn-yard, 
privies and piggeries, and thus increase the supply. 
Manure may be drawn to where it will be needed. 


Poles for beans, brush for peas, and stakes of all 
kinds should be cut while the swamps are frozen. 
It is poor management to wait till they are needed. 


Seeds.—See that no mice have access to them. 
Keep none of doubtful quality. 

Tools.—Make all needed repairs, and if you have 
never enjoyed the comfort of a tool house, arrange 
a place where every implement shall have its assign- 
ed place, and keep it there when not in use. It 
will save a deal of vexation. 








Fruit Garden. 
It is presumed that all required winter protection 
has been given. If the grape vines have not been 
laid down, remove them from the trellises and 
cover, the tender kinds at least, with earth. The 
perfectly hardy sorts will be more fruitful if simp- 
ly laid upon the ground without covering, than 
if they are left upon the trellis and exposed to the 
action of the cold winds. See that the covering of 
earth given to raspberries is not washed away by 
heavy rains. Manure may be put around the roots 
of trees when the ground is not frozen. Make 
plans for new plantings, and consult catalogues and 
send in orders to nurserymen as soon as the selec- 
tion of varieties is determined upon. 


-—_~— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The work here is mainly in-doors, and the brain 
rather than the hands are engaged. The winter 
months are the time in which to project improve- 
ments. We have so frequently suggested the ne- 
cessity for working from well matured plans drawn 
on an accurate scale, that it must be well impressed 
upon all our old readers. To new ones we say, 
if you design any improvements, make them first 
on paper, where they can be more easily altered 
than when done hap-hazard upon the ground. 
Shrubbery which is too thick can be thinned, and 
where trees are so crowded as to interfere with the 
development of one another, the least valuable 
should be removed. In favorable seasons some 
work can be done at making walks and drives, 
For a thoroughly made walk or road way, the 
earth should be removed to the depth of two feet 
and a foundation made of large stones, filling up 
with small ones, and finishing off with gravel, 
which is to be well rolled. Have asupply of stakes 
and labels ready for spring use. Jar the evergreens 
after a heavy fall of snow, and free the lower 
branches from snow drifts. 

—_o—— 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


In the green-house, where plants are kept ina 
state of rest only, the temperature should be as even 
as possible. It should never get higher than 50° or 
55°, nor lower than 35°. Plants kept here will re- 
quire ventilation whenever the weather is mild, 
and but little water. Cleanliness should be ob- 
served, and all decaying leaves removed. In houses 
where growing plants are kept, the temperature 
should be regulated according to the nature of the 
collection—65° to %5° being that which suits the 
majority of plants. The heat may be allowed to 
fall somewhat at night, but sudden changes and 
extremes are to be avoided, 


Bulbs.—Hyacinths, ete., should be brought from 
a cooler to a warmer place, afew ata time, in order 
to keep up a succession. 


Camellias.—Syringe the foliage and give more 
water to those commencing to grow. They require 
plenty of ventilation, as they are apt to drop 
their buds in a confined atmosphere. 


Cactuses.—During winter these require but very 
little water; keep in a dry part of the house. 


Calceolarius.—These are among the chief orna- 
ments of the house at this season. To get a good 
bloom the drainage should be perfect. Shift grow- 
ing plants to larger pots as soon as they need it. 


Carnations.—Start cuttings for plants for summer 
blooming. They strike best in a rather cool place. 


Fuchsias.—Cut back old plants to a good shape 
and re-pot them in good, fresh soil. 


Insects.—These are now propagating rapidly, and 
the aphides, mealy bug, and red spider—the gar- 
dener’s particular annoyances—demand attention. 
Thorough syringing will destroy many, but it may 
be necessary to persuade some of them to leave 
with tobacco smoke, whale oil soap, and the like. 


Oranges and Lemons.—Give water sparingly and 
keep them in a cool but light part of the house. If 
affected with scale wash the trunk with soap* suds. 


Petunias and Verbenas,—Encourage them by shift- 
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ing to larger pots and bringing to the light, and a 
finer bloom will soon repay the trouble. 
Shutters.—Now that fuel is so dear, much may be 
saved by the use of shutters, which can be kept on 
during nights and excessively cold days. 

Ventilation must be provided whenever the outer 
temperature will permit. In cold weather avoid a 
draft and ventilate at the top of the house only. 

Water should always be soft, and of the tempera- 
ture of the house. Give freely to most growing 
plants. Succulent plants need but very little extra 
moisture, a8 their leaves evaporate very slowly. 

aang 
Apiary in Januury. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 

At the commencement of cold weatHter, the bees 
crowd closely together, in order to keep warm,— 
the whole colony often occupying less than one 
quarter of the combs. The cluster is in that part 
of the hive where there is no sealed honey, where 
the combs are thin, and where there are many 
empty cells, into which the bees creep. They pack 
themselves more densely as the weather grows 
colder. During this month many small swarms 
usually freeze to death. The larger ones generate 
moisture, that gathers on the sides of the hive and 
onthe combs. Protracted cold weather will often 
cause this moisture to freeze, so that no combs or 
honey outside the cluster of bees can be reached 
by them. When they have consumed all the honey 
contained in the few open cells within the cluster, if 
this state of things continue, they must starve, 
Moderate weather usually supervenes in time to save 
them; but if it does not, the hives should be taken 
to a warm room for a short time, to melt the frost 
and give the bees an opportunity to reach the honey. 
The sun being allowed to strike the hive, will 
dissolve the most of this frost, even in severe 
weather. Some care must be observed that it does 
not run to the bottom and freeze again, and close 
the air passage. Raise the hive occasionally, at a 
time when there is no frost, and sweep out dead 
bees, dirt, ete. When mice have gained access, it 
may be known by the nibblings on the floor of the 
hive. They should be excluded by the means 
recommended last month. Sweep away snow from 
the alighting board lest it choke the entrances, 
except where sufficient falls to cover the whole 
hive, for then it will efficiently protect it from the 
cold. Bees in the house will only need lookjng to 
occasionally to see that no mice get at the hives. 


<> eee > ee 
Ventilating Corn Cribs. 


———_o-—- 
“Farmer,” Loraine Co., O., writes to the Agriculturist 
that a corn crib should stand well up from the ground, 
and be built as open as possible, so that the ears do not 
fall out, especially at the bottom. To provide thorough 
ventilation, when filling the crib, place billets of wood 
three to four inches in diameter, and two to three feet 
long on the floor of the crib, each directly over a crack 
or auger hole. As the corn rises, draw up the billets a 
few inches at a time, keeping the upper ends above the 
corn. When the crib is filled, take the blocks entirely 
out, but before doing so, place a few ears in position to 
prevent sliding in at the top. Every opening will remain 
as an escape pipe for moisture. In this simple manner 
good corn may be saved from becoming musty. 


Tools for the Workshop. 
sccamaiiiadege 

“What tools does a green farmer want, who is something 
ofa mechanic?” This question is asked by a young and 
Not very green farmer, who perhaps wants to draw out 
the Agriculturist, on a hobby. For one the writer does 
not feel independent unless he has the means to do almost 
any little job of repairing that “turns up” unexpectedly. 
To this end he needs across-cut saw and a splitting saw, 
each of large size, a good bench axe, a claw hammer and 
a lighter one, a bit-stock and set of a dozen bits, an inch, 
1X, and 2-inch auger, a set of rasps and files for wood and 
for metal, several chisels, and gouges of different sizes, 
mallet, a square and compass, and a plumb rule, a 
two foot rule, a 40-foot tape line, 2 planes, 2 screw dri- 
vers (one to fit the bit-stock), 1 gimlet, 1 drawing knife, 1 
oil stone, 1 mason’s trowel, a cold chisel and punch, and 
two vises—one having 3-inch, the other 13¢-inch steel- 
faced jaws. With these and a carpenter’s work bench, 
with a fixed vise attached, and a stock of nails and 




















Screws, one Can get along very satisfactorily. There is 
occasionally furniture to be mended, and to this end one 
needs a glue-pot, abrad-awl and some brads. The tin- 
ware springs a leak now and then, and a soldering-iron 
(copper) and some sticks of soft solder, a lump of rosin, 
and a phial of soldering liquor (zine dissolved in muriatic 
acid) are wanted. The harness gives way, or the seams 
in some leather work rip, and then one finds a little kit 
of saddler’s tools, awls, wax, thread, some lace-leather, 
and a belt-awl, a rivet-set and copper rivets very conveni- 
ent. A larger rivet-set and some iron rivets, with some 
hoopiron will enable one to make hoops for barrels, tubs 
and pails, without troubling the cooper. With brass, 
copper, and iron wires of various sizes, strong pliers, 
and cutting nippers, a vast number of broken things can 
be mended, and made strong as new. Now and then it 


happens that a horse is brought to the door with a shoe™ 


loose ; anybody who can drive a nail, with a little practice 
can drive a horse-shoe nail ; so add a few of these to the 
list. The light hammer will do to drive them, and a bit 
of iron a pound in weight, will serve to drive against in 
clinching. With the foregoing, oneis quite above being 
annoyed by little accidents of that vexatious kind which 
cannot be provided against by any amount of foresight. 
Whenever there is real work to be done, always employ 
a mechanic. — “‘ Ask us some more hard questiens.” 


—_— ee eet @ ee 


Spring Wheat Sown in January. 


_—~e 


VALUABLE ExPERIMENT.—When an experiment is well 
tried, however much we may wish it to result so as 
to indicate profitable practice, we should remember it 
is equally suecessful as an experiment even if it shows that 
acertain practice wiil not be profitable. J. W. G. of Rock- 
ton Co., Ill., writes: “One of the correspondents of the 
Agriculturist wishes some one to communicate the re- 
sults of sowing Fife Wheat in the Fall. I had a favor- 
able opportunity to try the experiment, and on the second 
day of Jan., 1863, the ground being open, I sowed two 
bushels and one-half on a little over an acre. The ground 
was plowed, sowed, and dragged the same day ; the result 
was the seed all rotted ; none of it ever came up. Some 
of my neighbors have sown this wheat late in November, 
but in no case has it done any better than when sown in 
Spring, and often not so well. A coat of snow must lie 
on it all Winter to insure its success in any degree.” 


OS 6 ee 
Notes from the Fruit Growers’ Meeting. 


— 
Pruning Apple Trees—Keeping Grapes—The Diana Grape 

—Grape Culture—Know’s System—Manuring, efc., etc. 

The weekly meetings of Fruit Growers at the Agricul- 
turist Office, continue to be well attended, and much 
valuable information Is elicited in the discussions. They 
are simply free conversational gatherings, where a!l who 
find it convenient, drop in and hear and talk about fruits 
and fruit culture, and exhibit any specimens they desire. 
The sessions last from 1 to 234 o’clock on each Thursday 
afternoon. We have space for only a few condensed 
notes. At one of the meetings A. J. Coe, of Conn., asked 
for information as to the best hight for pruning apple and 
pear trees, 

Dr. Ward said that if the branches are low, they are 


. depressed each year with the weight of fruit, until they 


trail upon the ground. He trims his trees so high that the 
ground can receive a shallow plowing, with a small 
horse—uses Share’s harrow, which he finds an admirable 
implement for stirring the soil for two inches in depth. 
He considers it necessary to have the branches so elevated 
that every portion of the ground shall get the sun’s rays 
during a partof theday. It is acknowledged that we 
have higher flavored fruit than is produced in England, 
which he thinks mainly attributable to our brighter sun 
and clearer atmosphere. If trees branch low, there is not 
sufficient sweep of wind to change the air under the 
limbs. Forest trees never develop themselves fully ; it is 
only when a tree grows alone that it attains a perfect form. 
W. S. Carpenter said Chas. Downing chooses low 
heads for fruit trees, allows them to branch two feet 
from the ground, and gives his orchard garden culture. 
For himself, he prefers pruning higher up, otherwise 
the lower branches will have to be removed subsequently 
to afford room for a man and team to go under the trees ; 
besides he wants the sun to shine on the ground a part of 
the time ;—one great fault in pruning young trees, is leav- 
ing too many branches, which thicken up to a close head. 
Mr. Coe remarked that nature shut ont much of the 
sunlight in forests, and still the trees grew well; hence he 
fails to see the necessity of sunshine upon the ground,— 
thinks it better to mulch trees than to plow under them. 
Mr. Carpenter responded, a tree which grew in a forest 
was mainly upright, with few side branches. The culti- 





Prof. Thurber said that the ground is generally of a 
higher temperature than the air, and, to get the best 
results in propagating, we apply bottom heat to plants. 
In too much shade, the ground would not absorb sufficient 
heat to keep it of proper temperature. Repeated obser- 
vations show that the temperature at one foot below the 
surface, is two to three degrees higher than the atmosphere. 

M. Coe thinks that the higher temperature of the ground 
is due to the internal heat, which increases as we pene- 
trate the earth; that radiation reduces this warmth ; and 
that low branching trees would, in part, check radiation. 

To this Prof. Thurber replied that observations made at 
two feet below the surface, showed a lower temperature 
than at one foot, thus proving that the heat was due to 
absorption of the sun’s rays. 

At the last meeting, Dec. 10th, A. S.' Fuller in the 
chair, and a large and intelligent audience present, the 
conversation turned chiefly on grapes. Rev. J. Knox, of 
Pittsburgh, presented specimens of finely grown and well 
kept Delaware, Concord, Diana, Isabella, Catawba and 
Herbemont grapes, and samples of Delaware wine. 

Mr. Knox being asked how he kept grapes in such fine 
condition, replied that they were allowed to hang on the 
vines until quite late, then picked and put in boxes, two 
layers deep, with dry grape or forest leaves between them. 
They were kept in a cool, dry place, out of the reach of 
frost. Diana keeps remarkably well, also Herbemont.— 
Concords have now been ripe three months. Thinks he 
can keep grapes until the strawberry season. No unripe 
or imperfect berries should be left on the clusters. 

To the inquiry whether the Diana flourished at Pitts- 
burg, Mr. Knox replied that it was very satisfactory with 
him. He attributed the partial failure of the Diana to two 
causes,viz., lack of winter protection, (it not being entirely 
hardy,) and want of pruning. He removes his Dianas 
from the trellis in November or early in December, prunes 
heavily, and covers them moderately with earth. Without 
this strong cutting back, they overbear. Can cover an 
acre of vines for $10. 

R. W. Holton finds small and somewhat imperfect clus- 
ters on his Dianas. the first year of bearing ; the second 
year they do better; but they do not attain perfection, 
with broad-shonldered bunches, until the third year. 

Mr. Carpenter thinks Diana is a good grape; does well 
under favorable circumstances ; but requires so much 
care that it will never become popular with the people. 

Mr. Knox thinks the peculiar treatment required by a 
really good grape, should not condemn the sort. With 
the conditions named, the Diana proves a valuable grape, 
and one well adapted for wine. 

Mr. Fuller wanted to know why there are no vineyards 
of the Diana. Itis.a much older sort than the Concord, 
yet there are hundreds of acres planted with Concord. 

Mr. Knox thinks grape cul as been injured by its 

friends who advise great expens reparing the ground, 
some of them advise to stir the soil three and others four 
feet deep. This is a useless expense, and positively inju- 
rious to the vine. From Longworth and others we had 
Jearned that foreign sorts were not adapted to our climate, 
and we are now learning the equally important lesson that 
foreign modes of culture are also to be discarded. Fifteen 
to twenty inches is as deep as the soil need be stirred. If 
worked much deeper, and manured heavily, the vines 
grow too rampant. He gave a brief description of his 
method of pruning, beginning with the newly planted 
vine, which was cut back to two or three eyes. The 
second year he cuts out all but one cane, and the next 
Fall cuts that back to three eyes. These produce three 
strong fruiting canes for the third year, twoof which are 
bent to form the arms, and the middle one trained upright- 
The trellis is not erected until the third year. The vines 
will each mature 10 tbs. of grapes the third season, and 
throw up canes for future fruiting. The process then 
consists in cutting out each alternate upright shoot every 
year, which leaves four bearing and four growing canes 
to each vine—the vines being six feet apart, and the up- 
rights about nine inches distant and eight feet long. (They 
are fastened to upright slips of wood, as explained on 
page 116 of the April Agriculturist, 1863.—Ed.) During 
the Summer the new growth of the spurs is pinched in, 
retaining as many leaves beyond the last cluster 
as there are clusters on the spur. He has had 
no experience in spurring down to single arms, which he 
thinks does not afford sufficient room for our rampant 
growers, that if left to themselves would cover a tree 
100 feet in hight. Prunes in November. 

Mr. Fuller has praciised this method—double spur prun- 
ing—for some years, and approves it. 

Mr. Knox replied to a question concerning fertilizers, 
that he did not manure heavily, and uses only that from 
the stable, applying it near the surface, He cultivates 
strawberries between his grape rows, and makes them 
pay all expenses of the vineyard. 

Dr. Ward attaches great importance to surface manur- 
ing. His own orchard has already been fertilized for next 

son, by spreading manure upon the surface. 





vator wants to change this to a handsome, easily ib! 
head—he wishes todiminish the vigor of the tree, and in- 
crease the pulp of fruit, which is done by summer pruning. 
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Mr. Fuller says 15 to 18 inches is sufficient depth for 
the vine ; his greatest trouble is to check the growth, 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Send in the Items.—The multitude of 
subscription letters now arviving contain many hints, sug- 
gestions and queries. Let them come—the more the 
better. We will work them up into useful items as rap- 
idly as possible ; some have been necessarily crowded 
over this month. Every item for the Editors, should be 
on a separate sheet from business matters, and this sheet 
always contain the date and the full address of the writer. 





Important to Canadians.—We are 
happy to announce to our readers in Canada, that the 
Post Office Department at Quebec has issued a circular, 
dated Nov. 24, 1863, allowing the passage through the 
mails of “seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, and cions or grafts,” 
at one cent per ounce, prepaid, in packages of not over one 
pound. When received from the United States, the one 
cent per ounce is to be paid by the recipient, in addition 
to the same amount of postage prepaid here. Thisis very 
important, as it will admit of our sending seeds and plants 
to our Canada subseribers without the danger of .heir 
being taxed $3.20 per pound, though prepaid here, as has 
often been done. Our strawberry plants can now be sent 
to Canada subscribers the same as to others. Books go at 
the same rates. After making a few inquiries about par- 
ticular items, we will give full information next month. 


—_—— 


Special Announcement to Adver- 
tisers.—We wish it to be distinctly understood by all 
parties concerned, that we have not altered the rule here- 
tofore laid down by us in regard to advertisements, viz. : 
The proprietor of this journal reserves the right to reject 
eny and all business cards that he does not approve or de- 
sire for any reason. Nothing of an unreliable character 
is wanted and nothing received from those unknown to us 
personally or by good repute, unless proper references 
are furnished. This does not refer to their paying us, 
(the terms are cash in advance,) but to the question 
whether the readers will be fairly treated by them. 





News in the Advertising Pages.— 
An intelligent subscriber to the Agriculturist writes: “I 
always read the advertising pages to keep posted in 
general information.” He is right; the columns of that 
department show what the wide-awake business classes 
are doing. We call attention to their cards with pleasure, 
from the fact that the advertisers, so far as we know, are 
worthy men, who will do what they promise. (We have 
rejected more advertisements than are inserted this 
month, selecting only these believed to be of good charac- 
ter.) There is no distinction in place—the arrangement 
of the pages being at the convenience of the printer, who 
classifies those in type when he is making up. Those on 
the last pages are as likely to be important to the reader, 
as those en the first pages, and wice versa. We repeat the 
standing request, that in writing to advertisers, with or- 
ders, or for circulars or information, they be informed 
where their business announcements were seen. This 
gives them satisfaction, and is advantageous all around. 





The *‘ Five-Twenties’’ Nearly Gone. 
—We have already referred to the gold-bearing 6-per- 
cent. U. S. Bonds, as one of the most desirable invest- 
ments for any sums of frem $50 upward. There were 
five hundred million dollars to be issued, of which proba- 
bly less than fifty millions will remain unsold at the 
beginning of 1864. This is both a patriotic and profitable 
investment, we think. All needed particulars are given 
by the Government Agents in our advertising columns. 





A New Railroad Line te the West 
has recently been opened, by the completion of some 200 
miles of the Atlantic and Great Western R.R. from 
Salamanea on the Erie R. R., weStward, via Meadville, 
Pa. This is part of a broad gauge track all the way 
from New-York City to St. Louis. The line is so far 
completed that cars will run through within a few months. 
We were sorry to be compelled to decline a courteous in- 
vitation to join in the festivities of an excursion to Cleve- 
land, the latter part of November. A friend who took 
our place, furnished a lengthy and interesting account of 
the pleasant trip, but we have not room to publish it. 





Above-Ground Cisterns.—L. Pierce, 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y. If you use straw in your barn, 
and so have a warm place to set the eistern, and can per- 
haps use alittle spare straw around the cisterns besides, or 





if your barn is a very tight one and the number of stock 
you keep, takes off the chill from the air so that water 
seldom freezes, then you may with safety put up a cis- 
tern in your barn. Otherwise we advise its being set in 
the earth. Aceidents from frost, most provoking in their 
character, often occur if cisterns are exposed. 





A Wagon Question.—David Williams of 
Winnebago, proposes the following, to draw out informa- 
tion: “‘Suppose that of two wagons, made alike and 
of the same weight, one has iron axles, and the other 
what we use, ‘thimble skained,’ the axles of both worn 
smooth—would there be any difference inthe power re- 
quired to move them empty ? Also, what would be the 
difference in power required, if any, supposing both 
were loaded with 40 bushels of wheat (2,400 Ibs.) ?” 





Raisins.—Subscriber, Ottumwa, Iowa. The 
Delaware contains sugar enough to form raisins, but .the 
seeds are so large in proportion to the pulp, that the fruit is 
of little value when dried. We have no good raisin grape. 


The Adirondac Grape—A Correc- 
tion.—The Horticulturist for November in speaking of 
the prize awarded to this grape at the October exhibition, 
says: “It must be borne in mind that the prize was for 
flavor alone, without regard to earliness, size, or any- 
thing else but this.” The Adirondac was entered under 
Class H, of the schedule, which says: “ For the best 5 
bunches of native grapes of any kind, quality to rule, 
$2,” and it received the prize over all others offered in 
this class. If flavor instead of quality had been the test, 
the rest of the committee would doubtless have agreed 
with Mr. Downing. These terms are often used as 
synonymous, which leads to frequent confusion.—We 
have no interest in the Adirondac, or any other grape, 
beyond the desire to have every candidate for public 
favor stand on its own merits. Every new variety of 
fruit is along while in reaching its exact place in the 
scale of quality. While we consider it our duty to bring 
all new fruits of promise to the notice of the public, we 
are not committed to the productions of any one person, 
but hope to see the day when we shall have a grape 
superior to the Delaware, Adirondac, Concord, or Iona. 





Constitutional.—D. P. Young, Scott Co., 
Md., asks if we have the constitution of any Horticul- 
tural Society to serve as a model. We have several, but 
they arein bound volumes. They merely define the du- 
ties of the different officers, and fix the terms of member- 
ship, leaving details to the Executive Committee. In 
such societies a few earnest people do all the work, and 
the less they are hampered by rules the better. 





Plants for Names.—James Strong. Your 
grape is the Frest Grape, Vitis cordifolia... A. B. Parme- 
lee, Wabash Co., Minn., sends Calopogon pulchellus, 
which may be translated “ beautiful-beard flower ”—-one 
of our finest orchids, 

Inquiries about Seeds.—Sanucl EF. 
Cooper and Geo. B. Roach.—We cannot find that the 
seeds are to be had in this city. Seed catalogues are out 
by Feb. Ist, and those interested should send to the deal- 
ers. The advertisements of the principal seedsmen are 
in our columns at the proper season, some of them now. 





Seeds Received.—J. Ellsworth, Washing- 
ton Co., Ill. Those sent as “Flowering Locust” are 
probably of Cassia Chamecrista. The plant called 
“wild petunia” is not recognized ; send a flower. 





Lice on Cauliflowers.—C. E. Phelps, 
N. Y., is much troubled by lice on both early and late va- 
rieties. We should try salt upon them. Can any one 
suggest a better remedy? 





A Large Onion.—Wn. N. Byers, Editor of 
the Rocky Mountain News, at Denver, Colorado, sends 
us an onion, which weighed two lbs., and this was not 
his largest, It was from Mexican seed, which seems to 
ptoduce large onions with him, but if brought East only 
yields them of the ordinary size. It is by means of irri- 
gation that these immense vegetables are raised in 
Colorado Territory. 


Soil for Small Fruits.—“ D. D. L.” A 
good deep loam, which is well worked to the depth of 18 
inches to two feet, will suit small fruits of all kinds. If 
not naturally drained, provide for it by artificial means. 








Some Pumpkins,—Silas C. Herring seems 
to be as successful at raising pumpkins as he is at manu- 
facturing safes. A few days ago he deposited at the 





Agriculturist office a specimen weighing 264 lbs. 





Utter Apple.—Thos. D. Plumb, Madison 
Wis.,—Apples and cions received. The apples wie 
past their prime, but gave evidence of fine quality, while 
the handsome form, and red color wiil doubtless make 
them a good market fruit. It is an Illinois seedling, un- 
known at the East. : 





The Sunday-School Question-Books 
No. 1 and No. 2, are believed to be worthy the atten- 
tion of all Superintendents and Teachers, hundreds of 
whom have written in the highest commendation of them 
They each contain 52 lessons, averaging 7 to 8 verses, 
taking up the more important events of the New Testa. 
ment in the order of their occurrence. A running history 
of the intermediate events, with the notes, etc., give 
these books the character of a combined history, chro- 
nology, commentary, text-book, and question-book, No, 2 
is designed to follow No. 1, but it may be used inde 
pendently. The price of either book is 10 cents per 
copy, and 3 cents each extra, if 10 or more go by mail, 
If sent by mail pre-paid, the rates will be as follows : 
1 copy, 14 cents | 4 copies, 52 cents, | 7 copies, 90 cents 
2 copies, 28 cents, | 5 copies, 66 cents, | 8 copies, 1 04 cents, 
3 copies, 42 cents, © 6 copies, 80 cents. © 9 copies, 118 cents. 

Dr. Hart’s Opinion of the Above Works.—This eminent 
gentleman, the long-time Principal of the Philadelphia 
High School, gave the following unsolicited notice in the 
Sunday-School Times, of which he is Editor: “ We have 
just been examining a little book published by the Editor 
of the Agriculturist, called ‘Lessons for Every Sunday 
in the Year,’ and have risen from the examination with a 
feeling of thankfulness that such a book has been made, 
We have never seen a Question-Book that contained so 
many conveniences and advantages as this—so many 
excellences, both positive and negative....The author of 
the plan is a life-long Sunday School man, and this book 
is the fruit of the experience of himself and some of his 
friends in trying to meet the practical wants of the Sun- 
day School. Like all good text-books, it has grown out of 
actual necessities and experience; it is a growth rather 
than a work. We advise every Superintendent to send at 
once for a copy.” 





A Neat Sunday School Medal is offered - 
ir our advertising columns, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., of 
the S.S. Times. We have examined a sample of the 
gold one, which would doubtless prove a valuable sou- 
venir or keepsake to any child so fortunate as to obtain 
one as a reward of good conduct and diligence. It is © 
about the size of a double-eagle gold coin, neatly em- 
bossed with a Bible, wreath, etc. 





Youmans’ Class Book of Chemis« 
try.—This new book of 460 pages, we have read entirely 
through, and we advise every person at all acquainted 
with Chemistry, to get and read it. It is laboriously pre- 
pared, full of facts and principles packed closely together, 
embraces the latest theories and discoveries, and is writ- 
ten in the lively, interesting, and vigorous style that char- 
acterizes Prof. Youmans’ popular lectures. Though 
charmed by the work, we are in doubt whether to recom- 
mend it as a school book, except for adult classes in acad- 
emies and colleges. We fear that children of only 
ordinary mental ability, and others entirely unaequainted 
with the science, would find this too strong meat. It 
would require considerable previous knowledge of science 
to enter understandingly into the discussions of the first 
part of the book. All teachers should have and read it, 
to obtain facts and illustrations, and to bring them- 
selves up to date in a science which is rapidly developing, 
and outgrowing many of the theories of but yesterday. 
We think Prof. Youmans should prepare a preliminary 
elementary book of half the size, and less than half the 
amount of matter—one beginning with simple facts and 
experiments, and gradually leading the mind on to prin- 
ciples and theories—keeping all the while in view, that 
though strong adults march off with long strides, the un- 
educated mind, no matter what its years, must take 
short steps. The above class-book contains over 300 
engraved illustrations. Price $1,25 by mail or otherwise. 





Disreputable Business.—Several sub- 
scribers, mostly Postmasters, forward to us copies 0 
papers, called the ‘““New York Atlas”, the “Lansingburg 
Gazette”, and the “New York Weekly Casket”, which 
are sent out in packages to Postmasters, with enclosed 
slips requesting them to distribute the papers in the post 
office boxes, as sample copies, ‘to help increase their eit 
culation.” An examination of the said papers show them 
to be mainly filled with advertisements of quacks who 
pretend to great skill in any certain diseases. If the 
publishers of these papers lend their sheets for such hum: 
bugging, they are in the very disreput 
helping to swindle the people. Postmaste 
to the department at Washington all such pa 
unpaid, and burn up all that come prepaid, i 
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swamp Muck—* What Prepara- 
fon Does It Need ?99—This is the burden of several 
: iries to the Agriculturist. Some muck may be hauled 
on grass land, so soon as it is dry enough to be 
pone aia and no bad effects will be noticed. Other 
as need to be exposed to the frosts and thaws of Win- 
or to be, as some farmers say, “sweetened.” But in 
sind it is best to dig the muck when the ground ad- 
oing to it in Summer or in Winter, draw to some 
a8 aaa place, let it freeze a few times, and com- 
reonige with slaked lime, wood-ashes, or lime slaked with 
on yn To this may be added any manurial sub- 
eos not containing ammonia, and even these may be 
used after the compost has stood a month or two and 
been thoroughly worked over once or twice. Or without 
adding lime or ashes, the weathered muck may be com- 
posted with animal manures, urine, night-soil, or the 
like. Thus it will be found of much more value than 
. its raw state. There is no better absorbent of liquid 
manure for the stable or barn-yard. 


——— 





Canada Thistles Again.—To several 
inquirers. There is nothing to be added to what has 
already been said upon the destruction of this pest. We 
are convinced that persistent mowing will finally subdue 
them. One correspondent writes that he sueceeds hest 
by allowing them to grow until just about to flower, and 
then cutting them down. 

“Make” Land by Burying Stone. 
_“ , L.,.” writes to the American Agriculturist: “ Al- 
most every body has noticed in his own experience, that 
made ground, as it is called, if the soil is only tolerably 
good, produces most luxuriant vegetation ; yet how few 
act upon the hint. Neighbor D. has just been removing 
the surface stones from his field by drawing them away 
perhaps a quarter of a mile. Why didn’t he open the 
ground a little and bury them? It would have taken no 
more time, and every ten feet square of land which he 

had thus made, would have been at least doubled in value. 
Never shall a loose stone be carried off my meadow.” 
[Stones only make soil, by their decomposition, effected 
by frost, and atmospheric influences. If sunk in the soil 
decomposition will not go on. Crumbling granite or other 
felspathic stones add potash to the soil and thus enrich it.] 





Ditching Plow.—F. A. Renz. We arenot 
acquainted with the plow you refer to. Parties having 
such an implement, if good, would do well to advertise it. 





What Kinds of Drain Tile to Use.— 
C. G. Packell, Randolph Co., Indiana. Former volumes 
of the Agriculturist have discussed particularly the uses 
of various forms of drain tile. In a good firm “gravelly 
hard-pan,” or any really hard-pan not readily pervious to 
water, the horse-shoe or a-shaped tile does very well 
without a board to stand upon. On steep falls where a 
large quantity of water runs, itis safer to set these tiles 
on boards. The sole tile will admit all the water that 
ean run through them, and so will the round tile. Of 
these two sorts, the round tile is now much used for lateral 
drains, and every tile-maker should get dies for them. 
They require a little more care in handling to preserve 
their form perfect. The sole tiles are heavier and more 
expensive. But they are valuable, when the ground is like- 
ly to wash, and where round tile might be easily displaced. 





Size of Drain-Tile to Use.—Few people 
who begin to lay tile-drains realize the importance of 
having small lateral or minor drains. Two-inch tile is as 
large as are ever necessary, unless living springs are to 
be conducted off; and where the drains are not longer 
than 150 feet, 114-inch round or pipe tile or sole tile will 
answer perfectly well, provided the fall be as much as 
two or three inches per rod, and the joints and open- 
ings be so tight that mice, moles, or toads, cannot get in. 





Bad Habits of Horses.—M. B. P.,” 
Schuyler Co., N. Y., has a 3-year-old mare which has the 
bad habit of hanging her tongue out when the bit is in, 
and asks for a cure. It is probably a coltish trick she 
will get over. Such are not uncommon, Try putting a 
little pulverized aloes on the tongue as often as you can 
find it out, or hitting it with a riding-whip. 





Mutton Sheep.—‘ J. H.,” New-Jersey.— 
Considering hardiness, excellence of the mutton, early 
maturity, and fair quality of the wool, the preference of 
the Agriculturist has long been for the South Down 
sheep. Tobreed large early lambs, from good sized com- 
mon ewes, the use of a Cotswold or other long wool 
buck may be desirable—though butchers are very fond of 
the dark legs and faces which show the South Down cross. 
The Long-wools require more care, and will usually yield 
more weight of wool from the same amount of feed. 


Cross for Fine Wool.—The best cross 
fora flock of common fine wool sheep is no doubt the 
American Merino—whose blood is of Spanish origin. 
The constitution of the breed and fineness of the wool is 
all that can be asked. Select French or American bucks 
with reference to quality of wool, size, and constitution. 





Richness of Milk in Cream and 
Cheese.—-Luke Hoxie, of Madison County, N. Y., re- 
ports to the Agriculturist, experiments with the milk of 
a herd of 16 cows, by which he finds that the milk rich- 
est in cream also makes by far the heaviest curd.—We 
regret that he did not repeat the experiment two or three 
times for the sake of accuracy, and extend his observa- 
tions on the comparative amount of cream and the 
weight of the curd to the milk of each of the cows. 





More Butter.—Hanson Gardner, of Rens- 
selaer Co,, N. Y., writes that from four eld cows and two 
2-year-old heifers, he made and sold 1360 pounds of 
butter last year, besides what was used in his family 
consisting of three persons. This was 2263¢ lbs. for each 
cow. At 25 cents per lb., which is less than prime butter 
is now worth, it would amount to $56.66 per animal. 





Sugar in Sorghum Bagasse.—The 
statement from “ Prof.” Mot which has been going the 
rounds, that the cane refuse (bagasse) will yield under 
certain treatment a great additional quantity of syrup, 
we give no credence to. Bagasse from a good mill, well 
worked, contains but a very small proportion of sugar. 
The important question is: If worked upon a large 
scale, will it be possible to get any marketable cane 
sugar ?—that is, sugar which will crystallize and make a 
table article. We have never seen a pound of such sugar 
that we knew was made from sorghum. This does not 
invalidate the value of sorghum for syrup. 





The Spinning Wheel and Cheese 
Press,—Gradually one employment after another is 
taken out of the hands of women-folk, by the innovations 
of machinery and associated labor. Our grandmothers 
spun and wove, made up, and wore the wool of their own 
flocks. Our mothers spun, but they did not weave; our 
wives barely recollect homespun; they can make up 
their own garments—but now-a-days, little is left for 
our daughters to do but wear them out. Every thing 
else is done by machinery and factory labor. The labors 
of the dairy are going the same way, and for aught we 
can see, a home-made cheese will be as rare a sight in a 
few years as home-spun-and-woven linen is to-day. 
When that day comes, and even now perhaps, we may 
congratulate ourselves that the employments of the dairy 
are discovered to be unhealthy, and ruinous to the con- 
stitutions of the poor women who engage in them—in the 
family, not in the factory—according to X. A. Willard’s 
recent brochure, in which he attributes ‘“overtaxed muscle, 
incessant care without relaxation, disease, broken health, 
and premature old age,” to the labors of the dairy. 





Leaky Roofs.—John Wheelan, Jefferson 
Co., Wis. writes that the cracks often opened between 
a wing or rear addition and the main building, may be 
effectually closed with paint skins or the scrapings from 
old paint pots, prepared as follows: Boil them ina little 
linseed oil, stirring them frequently, making the mixture 
about the consistence of hasty pudding or mush. Apply 
it while hot with a small paddle, and it will soon harden. 
The application may need to be repeated once or twice. 





Color of Houses.—J. A.6., Grandsville, 
Md. In matters of taste it is difficult to advise. Pre- 
suming that the house is to be some other color than 
white, our method would be to paint the window frames, 
etc., some shades darker than the body of the house, and 
the sash very dark. For out-buildings a similar color, 
but one that would be as little conspicuous as possible. 





Cheap Paints.—The essential part of all 
good paints, properly so called, is Linseed Oil. Oil if 
well boiled, may be applied alone, and affords an excel- 
lent protection to hard wood and implements, and upon 
floors. Sundry substances ground very fine, are used to 
mix with the oil, and in proportion as they thicken the 
oil and form an opaque coating, they are said to possess 
“ body.” 4A pretty good, cheap paint for outside work is 
made by inixing plaster of Paris with white lead, or zine- 
white, and grind them together ina paint mill with oil. 
Plaster alone may be used, and it is said to form a dura- 
ble and very cheap paint. Of course any color may be 
given which is desired. 

Cleansing Tainted Barrels.—John 
Wheelan, Jefferson Co., Wis., directs to throw about 


beiling water upon it, and leave it covered for half an 
hour. Then scrub the barrel thoroughly with « broom, 
rinse it well with cold water, and it will be found sweet. 
This may answer where there is only a_slight taint, but 
we should judge some stronger treatment necessary in 
most cases, A thorough soaking with strong lye from 
wood ashes, or putting the ashes in with hot water, or 
using lime, we should judge to be effective. The safest 
remedy was recommended by a cooper—buy a new barrel. 





What Pears to Plant.—Wm. Howel, 
Decatur Co., Ind. There isa list of select varieties on 
page 17 (Jan. Agriculturist 1863), which will serve for a 
general guide—to be modified according to the experience 
of your neighbors. Varieties very good in one place, 
often fail in certain other localities without any asstgna- 
ble cause, and it is only from one’s own experience or 
that of others near by, that he can ascertain with absolute 
certainty what sorts are adapted to his soil and climate. 








Tarred Paper Around Trees—A 
Caution.—J, C. Fenn, Litchfield Ce., Conn., writes to 
the American Agriculturist that he has used sheets of 
tarred paper tied around trees to keep off rabbits in 
Winter, and injury has been done by ice accumulating 
upon the bark under the paper. Care should be taken to 
arrange the covering, so that little water can enter. 





Nebraska Plums.—R. 0. Thompson of 
Otoe Co., Nebraska, says of the wild plums of Nebraska: 
“T have 8 fine varieties of good qualities (somé as large 
as the Jefferson), of various colors, forms and times of 
ripening. For four years they have stood near Jefferson, 
Kirk’s, and Coe’s Golden Drop, and the Curculio has 
never injured a plum upon them, while the varieties nam- 
ed have been invariably destroyed, or at least it required 
much labor to get a single specimen of Kirk’s to re- 
main on the tree.” We would like some cions, though 
we should fear that a plum which would resist the cur- 
culio here, would not be particularly valuable as a fruit. 
Thanks for the seeds. 





The Scale on Trees Again.—Quite a 
number of remedies have been proposed by correspond- 
ents, and published in the Agriculturist. Here is still 
another from a New Jersey subscriber, who “took some 
lamp-oil, and a little soft soap,” and applied it to the tree 
with the effect of killing the scale and removing the 
moss.” The proportions are not very definitely given. 





Grafting the Apple on the Crab,— 
“M.S. 5S.,” Lyndon, Vt. It is not probable this would 
render the apple any hardier to withstand your Winters. 
Evergreens and other Trees for 
Prairies.—Buel Sherman, Chickasaw Co,, Iowa. Do 
not think of moving the evergreens until late in Spring. 
Oaks, hickorys, and other hard woods can only be suc- 
cessfully grown when the seed is planted where it is to 
remain. Even in favorable climates they need to have, 
while young, the protection of other trees, or to be plant- 
ed so thickly that they will shelter each other. The 
thick plantings are gradually thinned out until the trees 
are of proper size to grow for timber. Nodoubt that any 
hard-wooded trees which will stand the climate, may be 
raised in [owa, if protected thus during early growth. 





Pruning Roses.—Mr. 8. P. Adams, Hamp 
den Co., Mass. The remontant roses are best left until 
Spring. Then cut out the weak and the crowded shoots, 
and shorten the others to three or four buds, 





Straw berries.—Wm. Howel, Decatur Co., 
Ind. Wilson’s Albany is considered good for putting in 
cans, as it is firm and quite acid. A crop can not be ex- 
pected from plants set next Spring. Fuller’s Strawberry 
Culturist costs 12 cents by mail and Barry’s Fruit Garden 
$1 50. We can not particularize nurserymen, those who 
advertise in our columns are believed to be reliable. 





Large Yield of Squashes.—Wm. A. 
Hart, Middlesex Co., Conn., raised on only 7 by 10 feet, 
sivty Boston Marrow squashes weighing 618 pounds 





Asclepias Fibre (Milkweed),.—C. F. Bigham, 
Tolland Co., Conn. Specimens of fabric made of this 
and part cotton, were shown at the late fair of the 
American Institute. As they were enclosed in a glass 
case, we could net form any judgment of them, and have 
not the address of the exhibitor. This is the only at 
tempt we have seen to utilize this very abundant material. 
Botanical Journals.—"A. E. E.,” Illi- 
nois. There is no botanical journal published in this 








four quarts of bran into a tainted barrel, pour a pailful of 


country. Silliman’s Journal has a botanical department, 
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under the care of Prof. A. Gray, which posts up the bo- 
tanical news. . If A. E. E. will send us his full address, 
we shall- be glad to communivate with him. 





Vitality of Sprouted Wheat.—W. 
Watkins, Warren Co,, O., writes to the American Agri- 
culturist that wheat which has been sprouted by expo- 
sure during rain, is not entirely worthless for sowing. 
He experimented with 100 grains of grown wheat, under 
unfavorable circumstances, and 15 grains sent out 
sprouts. None of those grains grew, which had previously 
advanced far enough to throw out roots. However this 
may be, sowing such wheat would be wholly unadvis- 
able, unless no other could be obtained. 





Hloot-rot in Sheep.—sSometimes sheep ex- 
hibit symptoms of this disease when they come into 
winter quarters. It should be treated at once. Separate 
the bad cases; turn the rest into the thawing snow for a 
few hours, and then drive them slowly through a trough 
filled with a strong hot (not scalding) solution of blue 
vitriol. The trough should be 13 to 16 feet long, and the 
solution should be 4 inches deep iu it. This will require 
about 614 gallons to commence with. Meanwhile the 
shed should be cleaned out and fresh littered. The bad 
cases, after having the hoofs softened by the wet snow or 
grass, should have every particle of diseased horn and 
flesh removed, down to the quick, but not so as to cause 
bleeding, and then be subjected to the hot vitriol foot- 
bath, and made to stand in it longer than the rest. After 
about a week repeat the application upon the whole 
flock, without distinction. The symptoms of foot-rot very 
frequently decrease and almost disappear in cold weather 
to return in Spring and Summer. 





A Wool Growers’ Convention is to 
be held in Columbus, O., January 5th. Hon. H. S. Ran- 
dall gives the address. All interested are invited to attend. 





Chittagong Fowls.—A. E. Bates, Union 
Co., O., says that his experience with Chittagong fowls 
has not been encouraging. They were so tame as be- 
came a nuisance, requiring one person most of the time 
to keep them out of the dwelling-house. They would 
not hunt for food, and were altogether unprofitable. 





Foul Brood in Bees.—J. T. Cooley, La 
Salle Co., I1l.—Foul brood in bees is a disease of the in- 
sect, while yet inthe larva state, and of course before 
it emerges from the brood cell. If a hive be much infect- 
ed, a noisome smell proceeding from the dead and de- 
cayiag bees will reveal its presence. At its first appear- 
ance, it may be detected by the changed color of the 
larve in the sealed brood cells. These while living are 
white, but turn black after death. The origin of the dis- 
ease is not certainly known. It is undoubtedly conta- 
gious, and no time should be lost in removing bees from 
a hive found infected. 





Water Gap.—Several responses have come 
to Young Tennessee’s question about a water gap. We 
shall give a few, with illustrations, in the next number. 





Ends of Drain-Tiles.—‘ Greenhorn,” 
Marengo, Ill. The upper end of a drain made of tiles 
should be closed, the lower end or outlet left open to dis- 
charge the water, but secured by a wire grating to 
exclude mice, toads, etc. The ends of the separate tiles 
are brought close together as possible; the water will 
easily find its way through the joints. Very full di- 
rections for draining were given in a series of articles in 
the Agriculturist, Vol. XX, (186].) 


Time to Prune Sugar Maples.—J. M. 
Woodruff, Sangamon Co., Ill. The growing season is 
the best time; probably May. 





How To Treat Girdled Trees.—P. 
Schweizer, Waterloo Co., U. C., says that for trees from 
which the bark hasbeen gnawed by mice and rabbits, he 
makes » plaster of cow dung and swamp mud, adding 
cow or horse hair enough to make it quite stiff. This 
preparation is spread upon a cloth and bound around the 
‘ree as soon as pussible after the injury is discovered. He 
says he has never lost a tree if the appli€ation was made 
before thawing took place. 

Grafting Nut-bearing Trees.—“ J. 
K.,” White Plains, N. Y., and several others, have asked 
about this subject. As already stated, flute budding has 
been used in Europe. This is done by removing a ring of 
bark from the stock and replacing by one containing buds, 
from a cion of the same size. We would suggest to those 
disposed to experiment to try herbaceous grafting, i. e., 
tu graft cions of new growth upon stocks of new wood, 





This is a matter upon which there is almost no reliable 
information, and we shuuld be glad to hear from those 
who have succeeded. 

Warts on Cherry 'Trees.—G. W. Bat- 
tles, Trumbull Co.,O. The only known remedy is to cut 
out the limbs thus affected and destroy them by burning. 
If allowed to remain they wili infect other trees. 





The Hartford Prolific Grape.—tlov- 
ey’s Magazine impliedly calis our veracity in question, 
by saying that our remark that the Hartford Prolific will 
hold its fruitif properly pruned and not allowed to over- 
bear, is “‘ sheer nonsense.” We simply reiterate the state- 
ment, and can prave it at the proper season, by showing 
the fruit which has been kept hanging on the vines into 
October. We wish the Magazine a long life, for what 
would the world do for horticultural wisdom, if it should 
“ happen to die some day ?” Its lease of life and popular- 
ity would be increased no doubt, if it put on less airs 
and acquired a little more courtesy and enterprise. This 
is a big world, neighbor, if Boston is its “hub.” Try and 
be a little more cosinopolitan. 





Moveable Grape Trelhis.—W. B. Waldo, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., proposes to make a trellis on the 
plan already given in our pages, but to have the upper 
part pinned tothe posts in such a way that it can, with 
the vines, be laid in a horizontal position. This is not a 
new idea, as we have seen a model showing the same. It 
might answer for young vines, but the bend would pro- 
bably be too short for old ones. 





Borer In Peach 'T'wigs.—W. W., La 
fontaine, Ind. We are unable to identify the grub sent. 
Watch it and get the perfect insect and send specimens. 


Russell’s Prolific Strawberry.—H. 
C. Sigler, Clark Co., Iowa. We have not fruited this va- 
riety, but those in whom we have confidence, consider it 
one of the finest of the new strawberries. It can be had 
of W. 58. Carpenter and other growers. 





Fejee 'Tomato.—Loughsey, Alleghany Co., 
Pa. This variety is a week or more later than the com- 
mon red, but bears abundantly until frost. It is culti- 
vated in the same manner as the other, but the vine being 
more vigorous, we should set them further apart. Its cul 
ture as a market sort is increasing, If is a greater bearer 
and a better fruit than the common sort. 


Investing in Patents—To Several 
Correspondents.—Frequent letters have been re- 
ceived by the proprietor of the Agriculturist, describing 
various inventions made by the parties writing, and ask- 
ing aid in bringing them before the public, by advancing 
money to pay for getting out letters-patent, etc. Usually 
an offer is made to share the profits, if such aid be fur- 
nished. Our business is to make a first-class agricultural 
journal; this leaves no time for such outside enterprises, 
and we cannot therefore spend time in investigating their 
merits, nor in personally answering letters on the subject. 





Will it Pay to Advertise in the 
Agriculturist,—One of the most prominent seed 
dealers thinks it will. He says that he has no doubt that 
it will be to his interest to take all the money he ex- 
pends in advertising and concentrate it upon the Agri- 


culturist. He evidently knows how to reach the people. 





“Over $500 for an Index.’’—Two or 
three subscribers were surprised (to put it ina mild form) 
at our statement last month, that the mere addition of 4 
pages extra for the Index, cost over $500. They inti- 
mate that this was an error, or even something worse. We 
repeat, then, that the cost was over $550! The edition 
was just about 90,000. The paper was 5 lbs. per ream 
heavier than that commonly used in this journal. Please 
get a printer to estimate the cost, reckoning at the stan- 
dard New-York City rates of 35c. per 1,000 ems for 
simple type-setting, and including 45 reams of paper, 
stereotyping, press-work, folding, etc. We do not reckon 
in the above sum, over $50 paid for making out the Index 





Medical Humbugs.—“ Private Diseases,” 
*¢ Confessions of an Invalid,” ‘* Physical Debility,” ‘* Mar- 
riage Guide,” “ Nervous Debility,” ‘‘ Warning to Young 
Men,” “Cause and Cure,” “ Benevolent Association,” 
“Howard Assocation,” “ Certain Cure,” “ Manhood Re- 
stored,” “Essence of Life,” “Medical Advisers,” ‘Ad- 
vice to the Married,” “ Early Indiscretions,” etc., etc. 
Such are the expressions that shamelessly stare out in 
advertisements which are constantly admitted into not 
only the unprincipled City papers, but into otherwise re- 
spectable country journals, and, shall we say it? into 





some religious periodicals. We do not speak at random 
in saying that without exception, all these advertise. 
ments are not merely money humbugs, but they diffuse 
the rankest poison to the minds as well as the bodies of the 
young. No parent or guardian should permit one of 
these advertisements to even be seen by the youth under 
his care ; better banish the journal containing them, or 
deface its vile pages before it goes into the family. This 
is not the place to enter into a discussion of the impor- 
tant subject of “private diseases.” We hope Dr. Hall 
will take it up thoroughly in his paper, or in an ex. 
tended “Health Tract.” We will furnish him some 
letters, etc., on the topic, if he desires. His December 
Journal of Health contains a beginning, which it may be 
well for parents to read before consulting any of these 
advertising quacks. A dime sent to Dr. W. W. Hall, 
831 Broadway, will doubtless secure a copy. 


Frozen Hiouse Plants.—Miss F. A, 
Bronaugh, Clay Co., Mo., wlshes to know what to do 
with plants which have been injured by freezing. Some 
very tender kinds will be killed at the slightest frost, 
Others of a more hardy nature will only have the suecu- 
lent growing portion injured, and if severely pruned will 
Start out again. Most roses will bear slight freezing with- 
out much harm. After the trouble has occured, the 
change to a higher temperature should be very gradual. 








Scalded Cream.—Francis C. Cholvin, Ver- 
non Co,, Wis,, requests some of the readers of the Agri- 
culturist to furnish a recipe for making a dish called, 
“*sealded cream,” which he says is a favorite relish 
among the Cornish people. We are not acquainted with 
the composition, by that name. 





Onion Culture.—The most valuable in- 
formation to be found, in regard to all the particulars of 
onion growing, from the selection of the seed to the har- 
vesting and marketing of the crop, is given in seventeen 
prize essays, from as many practical grower, published 
together in pamphlet form. Price 20 cents, post-paid, 





Books.—" Subscriber,’ Crawford Co., Wis. 
The works may be had at the large book stores. We can 
not look up things entirely out of ourline. Send suchor- 
ders to Mr. Lane, or to any bookseller. 





My Farm at Edgewood.—Donald G. 
Mitchell, better known as Ik Marvel, went upon a farm 
with the desire to enjoy country life, and with the inten- 
tion to make it pay; he has recorded his experience 
in a most enjoyable book, with the above title. Those 
who take it up as a farm manual will be disappointed, 
though every farmer might draw from it many service- 
able hints. To persons who have passed their lives in 
the city, and think of taking a farm, this work wiil be 
suggestive and useful. It is a common impression, 
among the inexperienced, that farm life is free from 
thought and care, and that stock and crops will in a 
great measure manage themselves. The tale of “hin- 
dranees and helps” so genially told by the author will 
serve to correct this mistaken notion. The book is en- 
livened by humorous touches, has its pathetic passages, 
and with a vein of strong common sense running through- 
out, it affords pleasant and profitable reading. Price$ 1.50. 





Works On Propagating Plants.— 
John Arnold, Paris, C. W. McMahon’s American Gar- 
dener, ($2,50) and Downing’s Loudon’s Flower Garden, 
($1,50) give directions for the propagation of most green- 
house plants--they are both in our book list. Parsons & 
Co., of Flushing, N. Y., can probably supply the plants. 





BP. J. Willis & Co. is a Humbug of 
course, who for effect assumes, as near as he dare, the 
well-known name of N. P. Willis, the author, and one of 
the publishers of the Home Journal. His letters, dated at 
Covington, Ky., but to be answered to box 2100 New- 
York City, ought to deceive no one deserving to have the 
$10, which is so ingeniously and plausibly solicited by this 
lottery dealer. Wili Mayor Opdyke please look after 
letters coming to “ Box 2100?” 





Humbug Sewing-Machine Con 
panies.—The previous volume of the Agriculturist 
contained repeated warnings for our readers to be on 
their guard against swindling “‘sewing-machine compa- 
nies.” Letters from new subscribers—asking for informa- 
tion about this or that ‘Agency’ from which circulars 
have been received, and whose advertisements appear in 
widely-circulated journals—call for additional notice of 
their operations. Briefly then, after considerable inquiry 
and investigation, we have been unable to find a single 
reliable company or “agency” among the many that 
send out circulars inviting the parties addressed to be- 
come agents. In these circulars splendid indncement* 
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are made, statements of profits are given, and a large 
salary is offered ; but, every one accepting an agency is 
required to first buy one of the machines at the retail 

rice, and the promise is made that the discount for 
wholesale shall be refunded at the next purchase. Some 
who have caught at this bait, inform us that they sent 
their money, but have heard nothing further of it, nor of 
the promised machine. Others say the first machine, for 
which $10 or more was charged, came as directed, but it 
was not worth more than its weight in old iron. Of 
course they could make nothing by acting as agents for 
such trumpery, and they were obliged to pocket the loss. 
Well-established and reliable companies have their 
agents, but we know of none that send out circulars 
promising to employ whoever may choose to engage in 
the business. They select their men only after some ac- 
quaintance or guarantee of fitness. Beware of all such 
gilded baits : they invariably cover a sharper steal. 





Humbug Mining Companies.—For 
special reasons, we omit giving this month the particulars 
in our possession concerning a ‘‘ Mining Company,” 
hatched up in Philadelphia by third-story self-styled 
“ Bankers,” who refer for their responsibility to unknown 
U. S. officers ; to “cashiers” who have been discharged 
from their places months ago ; to sinall potato “wholesale 
merchants” selling a few trinkets in an upper room in a 
small alley—etc. Any one who has money enough to pay 
for printer’s ink, can get up (on paper) a splendid show 
for a “ Mining Company,” with blank forms for “Shares” 
on imitation of parchment, and too many of this class 
succeed in filching money froin the unwary. Beware of 
all new Mining Companies, whose officers are not per- 
sonally known to yourself or friends, and beware espec 
jally of those sending out circulars over the country. 

Cheap Sewing Machinés Again.— 
“F,M.L.,” Rockford, Ill. The $15 machine referred to 
may answer a good purpose for several years, but itis a 
pirated machine. That is, no license is paid for the two 
or three patents involved in it, which are owned by other 
parties. Any person purchasing the machine is liable to 
have it taken away by those whose rights are infringed. 
This isone ground of our caution against purchasing 
“cheap machines.” We know of no good machine, 
licensed to use the various patents held by several sewing 
machine companies, and requisite to accomplish the work 
satisfactorily, that is sold for less than $40. 





A New Patent Feriilizer.—An exchange 
paper makes itself inerry over a new manure it has seen 
advertised. It is said to be deposited bya bird with a 
grandiloquent name, from a southern ocean, which lives 
on electrical eels, and its offal contains ammonia and 
lightning combined in remarkable proportions. It recom- 
mends that, instead of waiting for a ship-load, in these 
perilous times, the farmers of a town or county club 
together and buy a few birds ; for if one of them only flies 
over a corn-field, it will start the corn knee-high at a lick! 
Who wants a bird? They are very scarce as yet. 





Hoove in Sheep.—L. RB. B., Grant Co., Wis., 
writes the Agriculturist as follows: ‘* What remedy is 
there for sheep that become bloated on fresh clover? 
About October Ist, lL turned my sheep into rank clover, 
letting them stay on it but one or two hours twice a day. 
On the fourth day, after having been in an hour and a half, 
anice two-year old wether bloated up, and died in a few 
minutes. ‘The next day, aftcr having been in one hour, a 
three-year old ewe was observed to be in pain; I imme- 
diately turned the flock out, and went to a neighbor’s for 
advice, and when I got back (30 minutes having elapsed) 
the sheep was dead. I opened both sheep, and found the 
stomach a mass of fermentation, and inflated te its utmost 
capacity. The sixth day, and subsequently, the sheep re- 
Mained in the clover, and no more deaths occurred.” 
The remedy in such cases is to drive the sheep about 
actively. Ifthe animal is in such pain that this cannot be 
done, an opening must be made through the flank into the 
paunch. There is an instrument called a Trocar which 
hot only makes the cut, but forms a tube for the escape of 
the gases. Usually there is little time to wait, and the 
pocket-knife must be used. Make the cut through the 
flank near the backbone, just behind the ribs. The paunch 
will be seen distended, and pressing up into the flank ; 
puncture it, making the animal lie so that the hole will 
be uppermost, so as to let off only gas. Should solid 
matter escape into the abdomen, it will prove fatal. 





Portable Fence tor a Sheepfold.— 
H. P. Thompson, Pend!eton Co., Ky.—The coarse wick- 
er-work hurdles used in Europe make a perfectly tight 
fence. A dog could jump over—but were the upright 
Sticks feft long and pointed, extending say two feet 
above the top of the wicker-work, we think dogs would be 
effectually excluded, These hurdles maybe bound to- 





gether with thongs of raw-hide, and supported besides by 
stakes set as braces, and the fence lashed to them. We 
may be able to describe and illustrate them soon. 





To Relieve Choking Cattle.—Chas. W. 
Haight, Westchester Co., N. Y., writes to the Agricultu- 
rist: “I lately witnessed a very practical and easy 
method of removing the obstruction. It consists simply 
of a stiffly-twisted inch rope, long enough to push the 
obstruction from the gullet quite into the stomach. The 
end should be wound with strong cord, far enough frora 
the end to form a fibrous knob. Two men hold the cow, 
another with this clears the gullet, and saves the animal.” 

A Cow With No Appetite.—Chas. R. 
Smith, Barnstable Co., Mass. From your statement you 
appear to think your pet heifer needs a purgative as well 
asatonic. The following treatment will be safe at any 
rate, unless some decided symptoms of disease are ap- 
parent, in which case we of course would not advise. 
Give 32 Ib. epsom salts, and 4 oz. sulphur, in ginger tea, 
letting it flow slowly down the throat. Repeat the dose 
if it does not operate. Follow this treatment with 
powdered Ginger 2 drachms, Gentian 1 drachm, and Car- 
raway seed 1 ounce, given daily in cut feed, or sprinkled 
upon finely sliced roots (carrots if possible,) for ten days. 





Books on Stock.—In answer to several 
inquiries, we recommend Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming. Youatt and Martin on Cattle is an old, but 
excellent work. The most practical work on the treat- 
ment of disease in cattle is Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
For the horse breeder and owner, there is no book so good 
as Herbert's Hints to Horse Keepers. It is plain direct and 
reliable in its teachings, and written in a very agreeable 
style. Dadd's Horse Doctor is good, and Mayhew’s Illus- 
trated Horse Doctor most excellent. For Hog literature, 
Youatt’s work is best, though Richardson’s contains much 
valuable information. Randall’s Practical Shepherd is, as 
we have said before, the best hand-book of sheep hus- 
bandry. Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion is a good and reli- 
able work. All these books, with the prices, are in our 
book list, page 29, except the Practical Shepherd ; we have 
however the Fine-wool Sheep Husbandry, by the same 
author, and also his Sheep Husbandry at the South, the 
latter also bound with Youatt on the Sheep, and called 
the Shepherd’s Own Book,—all of which are very good. 





Pumpkins for Cows.—(R. T.) It is a 
mistake of your neighbor, that pumpkins increase the 
quantity but injure the quality of milk. Experience is 
largely against him. Pastures are apt to fail in the Fall, 
and the milk fails too. Every farmer should provide 
green corn fodder and pumpkins enough to keep up the 
flesh and milk of his dairy to their average standard. On 
commencing to feed pumpkins, it is well to begin mod- 
erately, and then feed regularly. Take out the seeds. 


‘wibbing Hoorses.—G. W. Dewey. This 


disease arises from sour stomach, (dyspepsia,) in all 


probability. The Horse cannot vomit or easily belch 
wind, and so, to relieve the stomach of gas, takes this 
method of placing his throat in a position which will let 
the gas out. Try the effect of keeping salt constantly be- 
fore the horse. Dampen his food and sprinkle prepared 
chalk or magnesia in small quantities uponit. Besides 
this, Mayhew recommends a handful of powdered oak 
bark fed with his grain daily. 





Smith’s **Cantering Horses.’’—We 
have had one of these several weeks, and can speak of it 
in the highestterms. It is an unfailing source of pleas- 
ure to the little folks, who “take turns” in riding 
whenever the weather admits of their being out of doors. 
A boy of seven drives it at a rapid pace, and guides it 
very readily. Its strong construction, and consequent 
durability, are decided recommendations for anything to 
be used by bouncing-boys and girls. 





Bones tor Hens.—“B. W. 0O.,” South 
Reading, Mass., asks, ‘‘ Is bone-dust good for hens to 
make them lay ?” Hens will pick over and eat common 
bone-dust ; but one of the best things we ever fed to hens 
in Winter or Summer is finely pounded fresh bones from 
the table. There are solid flat rocks enough in old Mid- 
dlesex that will make good pounding beds, and for a 
pounder use a 6-pound sledge. 





‘Will Tobacco Growing Pay 
Now ?°? asks a Kentucky reader of the Agriculturist. 
‘Will not the greatly increased tax upon it, recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and likely to be im- 
posed by Congress, tend so far to lessen the use, as to 
lessen the demand?”—We might well hope so, for the 
sake of the health of the people ; but with this as with 
other narcotics and stimulants, cost is seldom reckoned, 





The more difficult the acquisition, the more earnest is the 
devotee to secure the object of his desire. Further, a 
large amount is exported, and the foreign demand will 
not be likely to decline; while the war has diminished 
the production in the prominent tobacco growing regions ; 
and the old stock has been decreasing for two years, So 
we suppose tobacco culture will go on as prosperously 
as hitherto. We shall not publish much on tie subject 
this year. Those intending to grow tobacco in large or 
small quantities, will find full and complete information 
from 14 practical growers, in the book of prize essays 
published last year. See book list on page 29. 





Lists of Fruit.—John Fisk, Middlesex Co., 
Mass., asks why we do not recommend a single variety of 
apple or other fruit instead of a list of several. It would 
be impossible in the first place to suit all tastes ; secondly, 
one variety will not give a succession of early and late 
fruit; and thirdly, itis never safe to depend on any one 
sort, as diseases frequently attack a particular kind and 
destroy it throughout a large section of country. 





Crab Apples.—P. Mulford, Camden Co., Pa., 
Jr., is troubled by the falling of the fruit before maturity, 
and wishes to know the cause and the remedy. We 
should look first for an insect in the fruit, and if the cause 
could not be found, then would try severe pruning. We 
do not recollect having heard a similar complaint, and 
should be glad of any information in the matter. 





Seedling Apples.—E. D. Blakeman, Co- 
lumbia Co.,N. Y. The fruit seems to be a very fine 
crab apple, of large size and good color. The bottle of 
sauce sent was very good, by some relished like eran- 
berry sauce, and by others not liked so well. We can 
not decide from our slight knowledge of it, whether it is 
superior to other crab apples nowin cultivation ; it evi- 
dently promises well. We should prefer a name consist- 
ing of‘a single word, to the one you propose, The name of 
either your county or town would be appropriate. 





Fruits for Central Lllinois.—L. Mars- 
ton, Vermillion Co., wishes a selection of five each of 
apples and pears. Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, White Doy- 
enne, Seckel and Duchesse among pears ; and Early Har- 
vest, Maiden’s Blush, Snow, Yellow Bellflower and Roman 
Stem Apples, will do well in his section, though there 
may be local peculiarities which will render it injudicious 
to plant some of them. 

Watson’s American Home Garden. 
—This book of about 530 pages, by Alex. Watson, is rocoir - 
mended to the many inquirers for a book on gardening. It 
treats of vegetable gardening, fruit growing, and as 
much of flower gardening as most people will be able to 
practise. The various implements in use are described 
and figured, as are the fruits and many of the vegetables. 
The different modes of propagating and training are 
clearly explained and illustrated. All the subjects aro 
treated in a plain and practical way, and we know of no 
better work for the purpose for which it is intended. 
Price $1.50, by mail, or otherwise. 





*°'The Fruit Garden ” is a very complete 
treatise by P. Barry, of the well known Mount Hope 
Nurseries. It is not, as one would suppose from the 
title, confined to the fruit garden, but. includes instruc- 
tions for starting a nursery, planting orchards, budding, 
grafting, pruning, training, laying out plantations, etc. It 
is valuable to any one engaged in raising fruit, and 
especially so to beginners in the business. It contains 
398 pages, well illustrated, Price, by mail, $1,50. 


More Grape Queries.—Geo. W, Aldred, 
Hamilton Co., Ind., asks what kind of grapes we would 
recommend a farmer to plant. If confined to one kind 
we would say the Concord. We doubt if there are 20 
varieties worth cultivating by any but amateurs. See 
grape notes in November and December Agriculturist,— 
W. R. Chapman, Burlington Co., N. J. We have al- 
ready given all the information we have upon this new 
grape. The Yeddo Grape has not fruited in this eountry. 





The Creveling Grape.—Mr. Massey, 


Editor of the- Sunbury American, Northumberland Co., 


Pa., informsus that he has fruited this variety for four 
years. He says that with himitis not as early as the 
Hartford Prolific, but he prefers it to that variety, and 
i keeping qualities are remarkable for an early grape. 





The Haw or White Thorn.—Jno. Fitz- 
gerald, St. Joseph Co., Ind. Both the plants and the 
seeds can be obtained in this country. The objection to 
it as a hedge plant is its tendency to drop its leaves 
during our hot Summer, which weakens its growth, 
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Barometrical Records. 
——_.—— 

In the Agriculturist for July, 1863, (page 205,) 
two diagrams were published showing the vari- 
tions made by the barometer during two months, 
accompanied with notes on the use of the 
barometer, which need not be repeated. Quite 
a number of our subscribers suggest that it 
would be interesting to many who keep similar 
records in different locations, to compare them 
with one kept in this city. To gratify such, and 
also to show how regularly changes of the 
weather are marked by the instrument, we pur- 
pose presenting the record from month to month. 
As we go to press before the beginning of the 
month, this report will necessarily be a month 
behind the date of each issue. In the diagram, 
the perpendicular lines mark the days of the 
month, as noted in the figures at the top; the 
horizontal ones at the side, indicate the hight 
of the mercury in inches. Each horizontal line 
represents ten hundredths of an inch. The 
irregular white line shows the course of the 
mercurial column from day today. Twoobser- 
vations are made each 24 hours; at 7 A. M. and 
9 P.M. The dots in the irregular line show the 
position of the mercury at those times. 

Price of Corn—The Markets. 
——e— 

“Mixed Corn” has been sold in our markets 
to-day (Dec. 18), at $1.33 per bushel !—a price 
not before reached within our recollection. 
When on the farm at the west, we used to think 
our corn well sold if we obtained 25 to 30 cents 
per bushel. Less than two yearsago corn was 
burned as fuel in some parts of Illinois, because 
there was no market for it even at 12 cents a 
bushel. It is now quoted as high as $1.00 per 
bushel in Chicago. These prices are in part due 
to an unprecedented speculation, promoted by 
the abundance of money, and the premium on 
gold; but after allewing for this, the value set 
upon corn is the result of an extensive failure 
of the crop in Indiana, Illinois, and elsewhere. 
In the States named, there was little corn ripen- 
ed sufficiently for seed, north of latitude 40°. 
This state of things brings much perplexity and 
real want to many farmers—all feel it. Cattle 
and swine are pushed forward to markct half 
fed. The soft corn which was saved will not 
fatten them, and it brings a good price ; so the 
animals are sent to market, and the corn issold 
to the eastern dealers; and the packing houses 
of the west are glutted with poor beef and pork. 
The New York markets have also been largely 
supplied with beef cattle and hogs, so that 
meats have not kept pace with other products, 
though at the last general market, Dec. 16th, 





good beef cattle sold at prices equivalent to 104 
to 114 cents per pound for the dressed carcasses, 
and very extra animals at 12 to 123 cents. Good 
corn-fed hogs at 6 to 63 cents per pound live 
weight. Sheep are also sent to market quite 
freely, owing to the scarcity of winter feed in 
some sections. They sell now at prices equal 
to 6 and 6} cents per pound, live weight. The 
carefully-prepared, condensed Market Tables on 
page 27, will afford much information upon the 
transaction during the past month and year. It 
will be seen that almost all farm products have 
advanced during a month. 





The Wool Market. 
pe 

The steady advance of domestic fleece since 
shearing time, and during the most active sea- 
son known to the trade for many years, has 
awakened an unusual interest in this article, 
affecting as it does, so large a number of farm- 
ers. All are desirous of being able to judge of 
future prospects. At the Colonial wool sales, 
in London, in November, previous high prices 
were not only maintained, but an advance was 
established on most grades. There will, there- 
fore, be no unusual tendency to this market 
of foreign wools, unless exchange is much more 
in favor of importers than at present. This 
may happen through great Union successes in 
the field, or Federal legislation that will hinder 
speculation in the precious metals. The stock 
of wool now in store is small, and there is very 
little business doing, nor will there be before 
the middle or last of the month. Manufacturers 
and buyers are generally, busy, as usual, in 
closing up the business of the old year, Hold- 
ers are generally very strong, and able to carry 
their stocks, in view of the great ease in the 
money market. There is, therefore, no pros- 
pect of a fall in prices before business is again 
active, unless there be a fall in gold and 
exchange, in which case even the relative price 
of wool and gold will doubtless be maintained. 


a 
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Water in the Stock Yard and Barn. 
—— 7 

Perhaps no improvement can be suggested 
which, if carried out, will give more satisfaction 
to the majority of farmers, than that of the in- 
troduction of flowing water into the barn and 
cattle yards. The advantages of having water 
ready at hand are apparent to all, but the 
methods of accomplishing it are so various, that 
it is well to consider several of them. 

Direct flow with slight fall—Where water can 
be obtained by conducting a stream from a 
brook or pond so as to distribute it in the tanks 








and troughs set in convenient places, it is only 





necessary to protect it from an over supply in 
time of freshets, and from freezing in winter, 
The former may be done by providing a box— 
which, in case of any excess of water, will 
overflow and not surcharge the conduit; the 
latter by laying selected drain-tile, dipped in, 
thin hydraulic cement, using cement s0 as to, 
close the joints, and covering this pipe two feet, 
under ground. Wooden pipe (bored) will also, 
answer an excellent purpose. If pitched Within, 
and painted on the outside and in the joints 
with coal tar, this is very durable. 


Direct flow with great fall—When springs upon 
the hills are brought down to the farm 
buildings, and the difference of level is great, 
stronger pipes are ordinarily required. Lead 
pipe is now very expensive, and besides, it poi- 
sons some waters. Iron pipe is cheaper and 
very durable, but fills with a rusty concretion 
under some circumstances; most waters how- 
ever rust it but little, and it is on the whole to 
be highly recommended, and easily obtainable. 

Cisterns and Reservoirs. —With sufficient reser- 
voir er cistern room we may maintain a con- 
stant and abundant supply of water for the sea- 
son that cattle are generally kept up The 
cheapest cisterns are made by excavating a hole 
of proper diameter, making the bottom and wall 
as smooth as possible, and laying a flat centre 
stone to stand upon at last. Then lay on a 
surface of cement mortar 14 to 2 inches thick, 
made with mixed gravel and sand, from quite 
fine to the size of a large pea; follow this 
with a coat of the same, in which, however, no 
stones are larger than wheat grains, to leave a 
smooth surface—to be finished by “ floating” 
it over with a thin coat of cement in which there 
is only a little fine sand. Thus used, a barrel of 
cement will cover 170 square feet of surface. 
The top of the cistern will be a foot below the 
top of the ground, and may be covered with 
plank painted with coal tar and covered with 
earth. A pipe running directly from near the 
bottom of the cistern, or a siphon, the short leg 
of which shall dip nearly to the bottom, will 
supply water at any lower level. F 

Wells on higher ground.—It not unfrequently 
happens that a well (15 to 30 feet deep) dug on 
a hill side, will deliver a constant supply of 
water. A siphon may be used in this case, and 
the water delivered in a constant stream, at a 
penstock down the hill. Water rams, wind- 
mills, and Artesian wells, may form a subject 
for future consideration. 
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Filling Ice-Houses. 

An ice-house should always stand above the 
reach of floods; if near a stream or pond, as 
where ice-houses are built for supplying villages 
or for storing large quantities of ice, it is always 
best to place them near as possible to the water, 
so that a “way” may be constructed, upon 
which the cakes may be slid up to the requisite 
level. When the ice must be moved a distance 
to the ice-house, provide two joists upon which 
to slide it up into the sled or cart. The cakes 
should be cut as large as they can be conve 
niently handled, and so as to fit the house. The 
ice ought to form nearly a solid block, when the 
house is filled. Each course should break joints 
with the one below, and the spaces between the 
cakes should be filled with pounded ice, and six 
inches between the ice and the walls of the 
building with sawdust, or chips from the planing 
machine. It is more agreeable and better 1 
handle ice, and to fill an ice-house, when the 
weather is very cold, than when it is thawing 
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The Prairie Wolf.—(Canis Jatrans.) 


— 

Those of our readers who live in the far West, 
or those who have travelled over the great prai- 
ries which lie between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, will recognize in the above engraving 
avery familiar animal. At the East, this wolf 
is only known in confinement, it being occasion- 
ally seen in collections of wild animals, and dur- 
ing the past Summer, one has been added to 
the curiosities of the Central Park, where he 
has attracted a great deal of attention from the 
thousands who visit that popular resort. To 
intyoduce him to many other thousands, our 
artist has induced him to stand for his portrait, 
and succeeded in getting a most striking like- 
ness. The prairie wolf is found from the Mis- 
souri river to the Pacific Ocean, and from North- 
ern Mexico to Canada. Its size is about that of 
a common pointer dog; its color is a yellowish 
gray, mixed with a little black, especially on the 
tail. The face of this wolf is so much like that 
of a fox that one might at first sight readily 
mistake it for a gray fox. The voice of the ani- 
mal is several sharp barks followed by a pro- 
longed howl of the most dismal description. 
It is sometimes called the Barking Wolf, and 
in Texas it bears the Mexican name of Coyote. 

These wolves are sometimes seen singly, but 
they more generally travel in packs of 6 or 8. 
Inthe matter of food, nothing in the way of birds 
or quadrupeds comes amiss to them, and when 
hard pushed by hunger, they will even feed on 
carrion. They are very troublesome to settlers 
in the countries where they are numerous, from 
their partiality to chickens and mutton. In 
travelling over the western plains we have more 
than once been obliged to make our breakfast 
without meat, the wolves having crept into 
camp and stolen that which was provided for 
our morning meal. Like the fox in the fable, 
they are very fond of grapes, and they descend 
upon the vineyards at El Paso in such numbers 
that when the fruit is ripening it is necessary to 
keep an armed guard to drive them off. These 
animals are remarkably swift of foot, and in 
packs of half a dozen or more they will chase 
and run down deer. It is said that the prairie 
wolf is easily tamed if taken when young, and 
that in their domesticated state they make them- 
selves useful as rat catchers. They burrow in 
the ground, and produce five to seven young ones 
at a litter in the months of March and April. 
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Leghorn Fowls. 


J.C. Thompson, of Staten Island, who has 
imported stock of this breed of fowls, gives us 
an account of his experience with them. He 











says: “I know of no 
better layers, and they 
are not disposed to sit. 
The chicks are very 
hardy, well fledged, and 
very precocious; the 
male birds crow when 
6 weeks old, and the 
ee pullets lay at 34 to 4 
=~ monthsold. The weight 
/ of the full-grown fowls 
- is 5 lbs.; they are of all 
colors, and are often 
pure white. Their combs 
//. and wattles are very 
4 large; the face or ears 

are froma pinkish white 
to a pure white. The 


| size of the combs and wattles is an objection in 


cold climates; in the latitude of New-York City 
it is necessary to protect them against extreme 
cold weather, but they lay well in Winter when 
so protected. The Brahma Pootras are con- 
sidered best for cold climates, and are said to 
be excellent winter layers. They are very large 
and remarkably quiet birds.” 
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Fiy. 1. 
Straw , Shelters, Stables, Ropes, etc. 


age 

The only abundant building material of the 
open prairie appears to be straw or hay. Shel- 
ters for all domestic animals are constructed of 
it. A few poles form a roof-support, and the 
straw is piled about and upon them. On the 
sides of the shed the straw is either simply a 
trodden down heap, trimmed with a hay-knife 
on the inside, or it is piled against rails. These 
are very warm sheds, (see fig. 1)—but they wet 
through, leak, and the straw rots and must be 
removed after a short time. Accumulation of 
straw on the prairies is now prevented so far as 
the heading harvesters are used. These it is 
well known cut simply the heads of the wheat, 
leaving the straw astall stubble. Still there are 
comparatively fey headers in use, and straw 
heaps, new and old, dot the prairies far and near, 
or their burning illuminates the country by night. 





Fig. 2.—8TRAW-THATCHED SHED. 


Instead of the shelter now in vogue, better 
sheds might be built, using the same materials. 
Much of the tall stubble cut close to the ground 
is long enough to make most excellent and dur- 
able thatch, if well put on. A few bundles of 
wheat might be threshed out by hand, and the 
straw saved, or even the machine threshed straw 
might be used and answer tolerably well, if a 
sharp pitch be given to the roof. Thatching is 
understood by many immigrants and the princi- 
ples upon which good work depends are so sim- 
ple, that where beauty is not demanded, any 





handy man will make a tight roof after a little 
experience. There are several methods of using 
straw to form the sides or walls of these sta- 
bles. A convenient way is to set upright poles 
about 8 inches apart, and draw wisps of straw 
round each, so that both ends of each wisp shall 
be outside. It is best to lay these in horizontal 
courses and beat down each course as it is laid, 
keeping it uniform and tight. As the filling in 
with straw progresses, there may be a split pole 
woven in once in three feet or so, to hold the 
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Fig. 4.—STRAW DOOR. 
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Fig. 3.—DOOR FRAME. 


uprights in place. The straw is finally to be 
raked down on the outside so as to shed rain 
well. This makes a tight, warm, and lasting 
wall. The inner side is quite even, and it may 
be sprinkled with mud if there is danger of the 
animals pulling out the straw to eat. (See fig. 2.) 


Straw Doors anv Sautrers.—It is a great 
convenience, where lumber is scarce, to be able 
to make expeditiously a good door or shutter of 
any kind. Constructed of straw a door may be 
strong, light and tight. Tie, or wire together, a 
frame of round sticks—braced or stayed by 
cross-pieces to give requisite strength. (Fig. 3.) 
This frame should fit loosely in the window or 
door-place, and one of the upright pieces should 
be strong enough to hang the door by. Then 
wind a straw-rope of 1} to 2 inches in diameter, 
around the longest way so as to cover the frame. 
Next, weave a tighter wound straw-rope, back 
and forth, plaiting the whole in a single mat. 
(Fig. 4.) The strands on each side of the frame 





Fig. 5.—IMPLEMENT FOR TWISTING STRAW ROPE. 


may be plaited separately, forming thus a double 
thickness of the straw mat. We have seen af- 
fairs made in this way by the soldiers, and stuf- 
fed with straw as the weaving progressed, and 
when done they made very good beds. 

Straw Rops is made by twisting damp straw. 
Sprinkle a heap of straw the night before. All 
farmers should possess a set of centre-bits and 
stock. Take a large centre-bit and attach a 
stout wire hook to it and place it in the bit- 
stock. Where the bit-stock is wanting, contrive 
some substitute. Two persons are required—one 
twists a loop of straw into the hook, (fig. 5,) and 
walks backward turning from left to right; the 
other remains at the straw heap and feeds fresh 
straw to the lengthening rope. A sufficient 
length being attained, the rope ‘: ‘astened upon 
a fence or between pole: or trees until dry, when 
it will not untwist. 


Iw order to reach perfection it is necessary to 
have either very faithful friends or implacable 
enemies; since we must be made sensible of 
our failings, either by the admonitions of the 
former, or the invectives of the latter. 
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About Muck and Leaf Mould. 
atti 

“J,” of Chicago, and several others, propose 
to the Agriculturist various questions concerning 
muck and leaf mould, which may be most read- 
ily answered by a brief sketch of the nature 
and uses of these substances. To give this, it 
will be necessary to state some general facts 
concerning vegetable life. The principal part 
of all plants, or rather of all plants when dry, is 
carbon; this element we are most iamiliar with 
in the form of charcoal, and it will be seen 
from the amount left after a piece of wood is 
charred, how large a proportion this makes up. 
Water is also an important and abundant con- 
stituent, even in the driest wood, and it may be 
stated in general terms, that all plants consist 
mainly of charcoal and water. We can readily 
understand that the plant obtains its water from 
the moisture in the soil, but the source of the 
carbon is not so evident. The carbon comes 
from carbonic acid, which is a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, and isan invisible gas. The 
plant has the wonderful power of decompos- 
ing carbonic acid within its tissues—appropria- 
ting the carbon to build up its growth, and set- 
ting the oxygen free. . Carbonic acid is always 
present in a small proportion in the atmosphere, 
and a plant in pure sand will grow, from carbon 
yielded by the carbonic acid of the air, or 
that dissolved in the water with which it is.sup- 
plied. A plant in this condition can not flour- 
ish vigorously, as it needs (among other things,) 
mvre carbon than can be obtained from these 
sources. When placed in good soil, it not only 
receives carbonic acid from the air, but from 
another important source, viz., the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable substances in the soil. When 
a plant is burned, a small amount of ashes is 
left and the rest of the bulk passes off, mainly 
as carbonic acid and water. The carbon, or 
charcoal, unites with the oxygen of the air, and 
forms carbonic acid, which diffuses itself in the 
atmosphere, where it is ready to contribute to 
the growth of other plants. If instead of burn- 
ing the plant, it is allowed to decay, the process, 
though much slower, produces precisely the 
same results—the carbon finally disappears as 
carbonic acid. When vegetables decay, they 
do not, as in burning, pass directly into carbon- 
ic acid and water, but there is an intermediate 
state between their perfect condition and their 
complete «decomposition. The structure is 
broken up and a powdery mass is left, to which 
the general name of mould or humus is given. 
According to the circumstances under which 
the decomposition has taken place, mould has 
different properties, and distinct names have 
been applied by chemists to its various condi- 
tions; but by whatever name it may be called, it 
is vegetable matter in some stage of its progress 
toward a final resolution into carbonic acid and 
rater. Peat, swamp muck, leaf-mould, or the 
mould from the decay of various plants in the 
compost heap, are much alike. Peat and muck 
differ from the others because the decomposition 
goes on in the presence of much water, and 
this does not allow the change to extend beyond 
a certain point, as air is in a great measure ex- 
cluded. Hence, deposits of muck will remain 
for ages, the vegetable matter of which they 
consist being in a partly decomposed state; but 
when it is dug out and exposed to the air, the 
decomposition sets in again, and goes on until 
it is completed. All good soils contain an ap- 
preciable amount of vegetable matter under- 
going decomposition, and this, by its com- 
plete decay, furnishes a supply of carbonic acid 

















which is taken up by the roots of plants. Where 
soils are deficient in this vegetabie constituent, 
then muck, leaf-mould, and composted plants, 
are just in a condition to supply it, and are ad- 
ded with benefit. For the same reason, green 
crops are plowed under, as these, by their de- 
“ay, supply the needed vegetable matter. 

The question has been asked: “ Will plants 
flourish in a soil composed entirely of mould ?” 
There are some plants which will grow, and 
even prefer such a soil, but there are none of 
these which we cultivate for food.—As before 
stated, when a plant is thoroughly burned, there 
is an incombustible portion (ashes) left behind ; 
this shows the amount of mineral matter taken 


up by the roots. Without being able to show of 


what use these are in the life of the plant, expe- 
rience teaches that they are essential to its per- 
fect development, and that most plants will 
not make a healthy growth if placed in a soil 
of pure vegetable mould. While this brief ac- 
count does not give all the conditions of plant 
growth, the statement with regard to the uses 
of vegetable matter in the soil will enable those 
who ask why we so constantly recommend 
muck, etc., to see the reason for it. Soils al- 
ready rich in vegetable mould, as is often the 
case at the West, will not be benefited by an 
addition, nor is the absence of this, necessarily, 
the sole cause of unproductiveness. 
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The Treatment of Night Soil. 








Since the appearance in the June Agriculturist 
of an article describing the great poudrette 
manufactory, there have been several inquiries 
as to the manner of rendering the contents of 
privies available in the small way. Many per- 
sons who have gardens or small places would 
gladly make use of this source of manure, if it 
could be done in a manner not offensive to them- 
selves or their neighbors. The great obstacle 
to the employment of this domestic fertilizer is 
its fluid condition, caused in part by the com- 
mon practice of using the vault as the recepta- 
cle of the house slops of all kinds, and in part 
by the faulty construction of the vaults them- 
selves, which admit water either from the 
ground or from rains. On the farm, these semi- 
fiuid contents of the vault can be conveyed toa 
pit and covered with muck or loam, and after 
remaining until the liquid portions are absorbed, 
they may, atter a long time, be brought toa con- 
dition in which they can be used. Where one 
has only a limited space, this manner of manag- 
ing the night soil is not practicable, and it is 
often cheaper to have it carted away, than to at- 
tempt to use it. In order to save the manure 
in a manageable state, the vault should be pro- 
vided with a tight box to receive the droppings, 
and should be so constructed as to allow of the 
remoyal of this without much trouble. If the 
privy is built upon the edge of a bank, this can 
be contrived all the more easily. The contents 
of the box should be kept as dry as possible, and 
the emptying of slops into it should be strictly 
prohibited. To prevent unpleasant odors, to ab- 
sorb liquid portions, and to aid in the division 
of the manure, there should be a supply of ab- 
sorbent material: this may be muck, peaty 
earth, deposits from ditches, fine refuse char- 
coal from coal pits, or even good loamy earth. 
Whatever material is used, it should be dry and 
kept near at hand in a covered box or barrel. 
A layer of the muck, or other absorbent, is to be 
placed on the bottom of the receiving box, and 
at intervals of a few days an additional supply 
should be liberally thrown over the accumulated 





deposit. If afew handfuls of plaster are thrown 
in occasionally, it will help to suppress odors, 
and increase the value of the manure. When 
the box is filled, it can be removed and its con- 
tents added to the compost heap, or it may he 
conyerted into poudrette. For this purpose it 
may be worked over with an additional portion 
of muck or other absorbent, using this in such 
quantity that it will, with what has been pre- 
viously added, form about three quarters of the 
whole. The mass should be kept dry, and the 
working should be done under a shed or ina 
place where it can be covered with boards to 
exclude rain; and after the material is prepared 
it should be kept perfectly dry. 
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The Action of Plaster as a Fertilizer. 
a 

Perhaps no subject connected with agricul- 
ture has given rise to more speculation than the 
action of plaster or gypsum. on vegetation. 
Why it should produce such striking results at 
one time, why it is apparently useless at others, 
or why it should be beneficial at all, have been 
problems which the agricultural chemists have 
found difficult of solution. The columns of 
some of our cotemporaries have recently been 
occupied with communications upon this sub- 
ject, which served to show a lack of chemical 
knowledge upon the part of the writers, with- 
out increasing that of the readers. In cases like 
this, one direct experiment is worth a host of 
speculations, and M. Dehérain, of France, bas, 
by his labors in this direction, given us some 
light upon this much vexed subject. These 
experiments indicate that the use of plaster 
is mainly to diberate the potash contained 
in the mineral constituents of the soil. In the 
disintegrated rocks of which the soil is com- 
posed, potash exists in an insoluble combination, 
The plaster is sulphate of lime, which is soluble, 
and when this, in the moist state, is in contact 
with minerals containing potash in an insoluble 
form, the lime and potash change places. The 
potash is liberated, while the lime of the plaster 
takes its place in the insoluble mineral. This 
change is effected very rapidly, as it was shown 
that soil which contained only a trace of potash, 
gaye, 12 hours after the application of plaster, 
an appreciable amount of that substance. 
Another effect of plaster has been suggested by 
Prof. S. W. Johnson in his lectures at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It has been found by ex- 
periment that the presence of certain substances, 
plaster among the rest, in the juices of a plant, 
has a marked tendency to prevent evaporation 
by the leaves. It is of course necessary that a 
certain amount of the liquid contents of the 
plant should pass off in this way, but in a very 
dry time the evaporation may be more rapid 
than the processes of vegetation demand. The 
use of plaster upon the soil may enable a crop 
to withstand a drouth much better than upon 
unplastered land. 





Wauat New-York 1s Wortn.—The assessed 
valuation of the real and personal property in 
the State of New-York is officially stated at 
$1,454,454,817. Of this amount New-York 
City has more than one-third, or $547,416,030. 
Kings County in which is included the City of 
Brooklyn, ranks next in wealth, being valued 
at $98,147,604. The lowest estimate is for Ham- 
ilton Co., which stands at $605,000.—The as- 
sessed value is of course much below the real 
money value. Ifthe war continue through this 
year on the same scale of expense as now, the 
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National debt will just about equal the assessed 
yalue of the property in New-York State. 
om 
Notes from Northern Iowa—Crops— 
Breaking Prairie, etc. 











c. A. Marshall, Howard Co., Iowa, writes 
to the American Agriculturist: The past season 
may be considered an average one for the farm- 
er. The wheat crop was decidedly above the 
average in quantity, and its quality extra; a 
creat deal of our Spring wheat weighed 62 Ibs. 
per pushel.—Oats, about an average.—The fail- 
ures of the season were in hay and corn, owing 
to the severe drouth. The tame grasses on 
some prairies hardly paid the expenses of say- 
ing, while natural grasses were very light. The 
corn was a sad failure in most places, the suc- 
cessive frosts having totally ruined half the crop. 

Your correspondent inquires about breaking 
prairie. The man who advises breaking clean 
prairie after July 1st, is either ignorant of his 
profession as a farmer, or if a “regular break- 
er,” is guilty of improper motives. I know 
many “ breakers” who, to spin out their break- 
ing ‘season, recommend late breaking, and alas! 
for the poor stranger who listens to their tale; 
he will find his sheaves at the next harvest 
“few and far between.” Hazel brush is better 
broken later. Such is the experience of men who 
have bought their experience and paid dearly 
for it. I should recommend breaking any time 
between May 1st and June 20th, about 4 inches 
deep, plant no sod crop unless I was so hard 
up as to borrow a little the first year at a tre- 
mendous usury upon the crop of the next. Sow 
with wheat by all means, though corn does 
wonders on new ground cross-plowed. (I get 
my sced wheat free from all weed seeds, and 
follow with corn the second year.)—Beware of 
oats on too rich ground; if a moist season, they 
will lodge.—Keep young cattle enough to eat 
up all straw and corn stalks, and young colts 
to consume all the hay you can cut, and if on 
these rich, prairies you do not get rich in a few 
years, be assured that the fault does not lie 
more than hundred miles from your own door. 
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Sowing Fife Wheat in Autumn. 
ietgt 

In the Jast April number of the American 
Agriculturist, page 106, Mr. R. F. Roberts, Ra- 
cine Co., Wis., cemmunicated the fact that 
many cultivators in the eastern and southern 
counties of Wisconsin, and in Lake Co., Il, 
were experimenting with Fall-sown Fife wheat, 
several successful trials having been made dur- 
ing a few years previous. We have now to 
thank him for a report on the results, de- 
rived from extensive observation and inquiry 
throughout that section. He writes: ‘Sowing 
Fife wheat in the Fall has proved an entire 
failure. In the Autumn of 1862 the experiment 
was tried extensively, and by many on a large 
scale. One farmer whose experimert had suc- 
ceeded admirably the previous year, he having 
raised 200 bushels of the first quality, sowed 40 
acres, and in the Spring, plowed it up and 
sowed with other grain. It was tried on all 
kinds of soils. Some sowed at the usual time 
of putting in winter grain, and it came up 
finely and promised a good crop. Others sowed 
late, that it might not sprout before freezing 
Up; but in all except two cases which came un- 
der my observation, the results were failures, 
and the two excepted were not a satisfactory 
“success, Some secded with Spring-sowed Fife, 


and some used the product of that sowed the 
previous Fall, but there was the same failure. 
Its success depends entirely on the character of 
the seasons. Fife wheat is not as hardy as any 
variety of winter wheat. If the ground is 
covered early with snow which remains on all 
Winter, this variety will succeed well, pro- 
ducing a much finer quality of grain and a 
large yield. All with whom I have communi- 
cated on the subject, agree that it will not pay 
to run the risk of such a contingency, especi- 
ally as when even Fife wheat sowed in the Fall 
will succeed well, winter wheat will do better.” 
—t 6 > 


Notes on Wheat. 
——oe—_ 

Rey. B. 8. Schenk, D. D., Editor of the Re- 
formiste Kirchenzeitung, Chambersburg, Pa., in 
a letter, says. “....I read the American Agri- 
culturist with much interest, and frequently prac- 
tise with profit upon its teachings, both in my 
small fields, and in the garden. ...In our fertile 
Cumberland Valley, wheat yields tolerably well 
—sometimes unusually so. <A 3-acre field of 
my own sown with the new Red Mediterranean 
produced 90 bushels of clean wheat. Another 
plot of 1{ acres sown with the white Bough- 
ton, yielded 50 bushels, exact measure, of clean 
wheat. The combined rakings from both pieces 
gave 9 bushels, and the offals (screenings ?) about 
5 bushels more, making the entire product of 
47 acres, 154 bushels. The “Boughton” isa 
new wheat here—ripens 5 or 6 days earlier than 
even the Red Mediterranean, and hence is the 
white wheat for our climate. I had so often 
tried various white wheats without getting 
ahead either of the weevil or rust, that I gave 
up raising it, the last trial being that beautiful 
variety, the Blue Stem, which, 30 years ago, was 
the stand-by of the farmers in Centre County, 
in this State. But it ripens too late for us at 
present. The Boughton seems to answer very 
‘well, has a good, heavy straw, and the yield 
is very respectable.....” 
——— cy 


Measurement of Grain Bins. 
—_—_—o—- 

Joseph W. Wood, Sauk Co., Wis., communi- 
cates to the American Agriculturist the following 
convenient method of measuring grafh bins, 
ete. He says; A cubic foot is 54235 of a bush- 
e] = .803. Three thousandths of a bushel is less 
than one-fifth of a pint: therefore to estimate a 
cubic foot as eight-tenths of a bushel, gives an 
error of less than one-fifth of a pint, which, in 
measuring a bin of ordinary size, would be of 
small account. By this estimate the capacity of 
any cubical vessel can be readily ascertained, by 
simply multiplying the number of cubic feet it 
contains by the decimal .8: Thus, in a bin8 ft. 
long, 3 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high, 8x8x6—144 cu- 
bic feet, which multiplied by .8 gives 115.2 bush- 
els as the contents. The error in this example 
amounts to less than half a bushel.——By fix- 
ing upon two dimensions of a box or bin, the 
other can be calculated so that the receptacle 
shall hold any required amount. For example, 
a bin is wanted to hold 250 bushels of grain. 
Suppose it be 8 ft. long, and 6 ft. high: what 
must be the width? 8x6—48, this multiplied by 
.8—=38.4—that is, one foot of the width of the bin 
will hold 38.4 bushels, and 250 bushels di- 
vided by 38.4 gives 6.5 or 6% ft. as the requir- 
ed width. By carrying out the decimals, any 
required exactness can be attained. 
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Ir is better to make ourselves loved than feared. 








A Plea for Boys. 
—_—— 

H. A. Trench, Eaton Co., Mich., writes to the 
American Agriculturist: “ Boys are usually eager 
to swing the axe, the scythe, etc., in imitation 
of their elders, but they are seldom furnished 
with tools made to correspond with theb 
strength; consequently, after a few trials they 
are often discouraged and repelled from such 
labor. In some instances they are flattereo 
or driven by their inconsiderate parents to la- 
bor with tools twice or thrice too heavy, and 
while thus being trained to industry, their weak 
bodies are permanently injured, if not dwarfed. 
Implements for boys are manufactured to a 
small extent, but few purchase them, and thus 
manufacturers have little inducement to make 
or advertise them. Something should be done 
to remedy this. Let Agricultural Societies offer 
premiums for the best set of farming tools for 
boys, and for crops raised by boys with im- 
plements adapted to their strength ; and let the 
identical instruments which they used in culti- 
vation, be exhibited with the samples of their 
produce. Let every Agricultural journal agi- 
tate the subject until it is fully before the public. 

“In this connection may be mentioned a 
field of labor well adapted to the juveniles. 
They almost invariably like to use a team. A 
large dog or a goat, if properly trained, will 
furnish considerable draught power. The boys 
might commence instructing their animals this 
Winter, by breaking them to draw wood on a 
sled. The blacksmith can, at a little expense, 
make three to five steel teeth for a small gar- 
den cultivator. Next Spring plant the onions, 
beets, carrots, etc., in long rows instead of beds, 
and the boys will take pleasure in driving their 
teams back and forth, with the cultivator at- 
tached, and the weeds will suffer, to the great 
benefit of the vegetables. It will be no great 
hardship for them to pull out the few remain- 
ing weeds in the rows, while the teams are 
resting, especially if this be made a condition 
of their being permitted to do the cultivating. 
When this becomes an old story, as an addi- 
tional inducement, allow them, when the garden 
is cleaned out, to hitch up to the wagon fit- 
ted for their use, and take a drive for pleasure. 

“Tf no shrewd manufacturer will take the 
hint and bring out all necessary apparatus for 
such operations, it will pay one having a 
family of boys, to have it done to order. Any 
good blacksmith can forge out a hoe, shovel, 
spade, etc., of the right pattern for boys’ use.” 
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Experience in Artificial Swarming of 
Bees. 
ar eae 

L. L. Fairchild, Dodge Co., Wis., writes to 
the American Agriculturist : “Just before swarm- 
ing time last season, I purchased a large old 
fashioned box hive, well filled with bees and 
honey. As there was no disposition to swarm 
shown, (though a new stock could apparently be 
easily spared,) I exchanged the location with a 
weak stock that had cast two large swarms. 
By so doing, the weak stock was made strong 
in numbers, and was soon at work in the cap 
boxes. In some three weeks, the purchased 
stock had largely increased, and the outside 
of the hive was black with the outhanging 
bees. I then took two frames from each of 
three Langstroth hives containing early swarms, 
and placed the frames containing brood, eggs 
and stores in a new hive, and added four 
more frames partly filled with empty comba, 
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that I had saved the year before. This hive I 
placed on the stand occupied by the purchased 
stock, and transferred that to a new location. 
The bees that had left the old hive, and were 
out in the fields, having marked this location, 
returned to it and soon furnished the new hive 
with a goodly family. They immediately start- 
ed nine queen cells. I had a young queen in 
a single-frame observing hive, not fertilized. 
Waiting a few days, I found her laying eggs, and 
concluded I would introduce her into the queen- 
less hive, and thus save time. I put her ina 
wire cage and laid her over the hole in the 
honey board. Next day I took off the honey 
board, not doubting that all was right, cut out 
all the queen cells, and took up the cage con- 
taining the queen. Behold she was dead! 
Here was a dilemma. No queen, and all the 
means the bees had of raising one destroyed. 
What was to be done? After cogitating, I 
opened another hive and took out a frame con- 
taining eggs and brood in various stages, and 
introduced it into the queenless family. They 
commenced once more to supply their loss, by 
constructing queen cells. A day or two after, 
in examining a swarm that had been transferred 
from a box to a movable frame hive, and that 
contained a fertile queen, I found a card with 
two sealed queen cells, nearly mature. This, 
I also introduced into the motherless stock. 
Shortly after, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the bees of this hive working with increased 
vigor. On opening the hive, I found they had 
matured a queen, and she had already deposited 
several thousand eggs. This happened late in 
the season, and having had an unfavorable spell 
of weather, part of my stocks having destroyed 
their drones, I feared the queen would not be 
able to meet the drones. My fears were not re- 
alized. Soon after, we had a few days of good 
weather, and the bees rapidly accumulated 
stores, and I see no reason now why it is not 
one of my best hives. It is not so heavy as 
some, but still, I think it has honey enough 
to carry it safely through the Winter. 


a i 9 ee 
Improvement of Highway Borders. 
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8. Edwards Todd says in the Country Gen- 
tleman, that in many portions of Onondaga 
Co., N. Y., the soil on each side of the beaten 
track has been neatly graded, seeded with grass, 
and all the stones and rubbish removed, and a 
good crop of hay is annually cut. In some lo- 
calities visited by him, which had just been 
mowed, he judged there would be not less than 
two or three tons of good hay per acre. This 
of course necessitates the mutual agreement of 
all the residents of a neighborhood, to keep 
their stock out of the highway. It is true that 
by a law of this State, no one has a right to 
pasture cattle along the road adjoining the field 
of another owner, yet few would care to im- 
prove their own highway borders, if compelled 
to go to law to protect their rights. There 
must therefore be a general, voluntary obsery- 
ance of the regulation, to have the plan succeed. 
Where a farmer has a long line of highway run- 
ning through his lands, it will pay well to bring 
it into meadow. Leisure time during the pres- 
ent Winter may be well employed in grading 
this ground and removing obstructions, prepar- 
atory to seeding in Spring with timothy and 
clover, or other grass suitable to the locality. 
Such an improvement would add greatly to the 
attractiveness, and it would thus increase the 
value and salableness of a farm. 
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More Notes on the White Willow. 
a 

Unless considerable care be taken, there is 
danger of confounding this with some of the 
inferior or worthless varieties. The smooth, 
light greyish bark, only slightly scarred where 
the leaves grew, serves tolerably to distinguish 
the cuttings of the white from those of the yel- 
low variety which are of a bright yellow color ; 
also from those of the Ozier which are of a 
reddish grey, and from the black and swamp 
willows which are more deeply scarred, and of 
adarker hue. The habit of the tree, however, 
is the marked feature: the stems are more erect, 
the branches starting from the main stems at 
a less angle, and the tree throughout, presents a 
trimmer and more regular look. In the De- 
cember Agriculturist we referred to the use of 
this willow at the West as a live fence, and for 
timber. The engraving herewith presented, 
represents some trees well grown in a fence, 
(a little too stiff, bare-stemmed, and poplar-like,) 
and some which have been topped. Had but 3 
or 4 sMoots been allowed to grow after topping, 
they would have made a much larger growth. 
How many shoots are to be left, and how long 
they are to be allowed to grow, depend upon 
the purposes for which the wood is desired. 
An enumeration of some of the uses of this tree 
may be profitable to many of our readers. 

For Powder.—So extensively is the white wil- 
low used for making charcoal for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder, and so much is this species 
(Saliz alba, which includes the yellow willow,) 
preferred, that throughout the districts where it 
is raised, particularly on the Connecticut and 
Delaware rivers, itis known as “ Powder wil- 
low.” The wood is cut 8 feet long and sold to 
the manufacturers, or it is bought standing and 
cut by them. The yellow willow is equally 
good, but it does not make so rapid growth. 

For Basket, or other wicker work, this willow is 
used in both Europe and this country. It is 
especially valuable where stout coarse wicker- 
work is made, and for the coarse parts of very 
fine work. For this purpose, the shoots are cut 
in Spring when the bark peels easily. The 
many applications of wicker-work are not un- 
derstood in this country, but we think when 
once the willow becomes common, where tim- 
ber for boards is scarce, it will be valued as it is 








in many parts of Europe. Movable hurdles for 
fencing yards, sheep-folds, grain-stacks, etc., 
may be constructed of it, and they possess great 
strength and durability. They are made in 
lengths of about 8 feet, with a width of 4 feet, 
and are woven so closely that even a rabbit can 
not go through. Similar wicker-work makes 
very good wagon bodies, which may be con- 
structed like a huge basket, or be made in sep- 
arate pieces to be put together and held in place 
by stakes and withes. Other uses of a similar 
character will occur to our readers. 


Farm Roads.—W here the ground is not plowed 
every year or two close to a live willow fence, 
the ground within 12 to 16 feet becomes fill- 
ed with roots; then the lower branches being 
lopped off, this space forms, wherever we 
have observed it, an excellent cart path, good at 
all seasons. No heavily loaded cart will cut 
through the surface. Where farm roads cross 
wet swales or soft ground, this will afford a 
great convenience. 

Corduroy roads and Causeways.—Roads must 
often be made across sinking ground, where 
stones and earth are swallowed up, and even 
where common corduroy will not stand long. 
The willow is well adapted for this. If the 
shoots of two years growth be taken, and laid 
thickly in the road-bed, and then covered with 
sufficient earth to make a smooth road, not only 
will the willow answer as well as any other 
wood, but the sticks will sprout and grow from 
each end, and the road-way will be filled with 
a mass of living roots, binding the whole togeth- 
er. We saw causeways made in this way of 
the white willow on Duck Island, in the Dela- 
ware, on the farm of Mr. Joseph Reader, who 
strongly advocates the use of this kind of road 
through the sloughs, which are such impedi- 
ments to travel on prairies. After our well-re- 
membered experience during “a wet spell” on 
the prairie, both by day and night, we may be 
excused for pressing this matter earnestly upon 
the consideration of western men. In ou 
view the Counties ought at once to lay out roads 
and provide at least for causeways crossing the 
sloughs, which shall be good and firm. at all 
seasons.—The bark of the willow is used for 
tanning in Europe, where also woolen fabrics 
yarn are sometimes dyed of a sort of butternut 
color, (not a favorite hue in these times fof 
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men’s garments, this side of Dixie.) Another 


use to which the leaves are put in Northern Eu- 
rope—namely, as winter fodder for sheep and 
goats,—will be no recommendation of the plant. 
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Necessity of Developing Agriculture. 
The following truthful and eloquent extract 
from the address of Alexander H. Bullock, be- 
fore the Bristol County Fair, (Mass.,) deserves 
to be generally considered. It is of wider ap- 
plication than the State to which it refers: 
“We have in Massachusetts about the same 
proportion of persons engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, as is returned by the English 
abstracts, and the smallest extent of the pro- 
ducts of the land which would be proportionate 
to the magnitude of other departments, should 
be, not forty millions, but a hundred millions. 
The agriculture of the State has every induce- 
ment for a larger development, which can be 
derived from the most minute organization of 
its industry, and from the most complete ex- 
pansion of its powers of-consumption. And 
the time has now come when manufactures and 
trade will require but little further encourage- 
ment,—they will take care of themselves,—but 
it is agriculture which must achieve higher ad- 
vances, or degeneracy will begin its work. If 
we expect to maintain the position we have ac- 
quired in the community of States, or to hold 
unimpaired the adjustment and symmetry of 
our social character, we must preserve in its 
full vigor the element of an agricultural popu- 
lation,—responsive to the growth of other de- 
partments, and irradiating the future, as it has 
irradiated the past, with the lustre of its pa- 
triotism and integrity, its sobriety and frugality, 
its virtue and religion. And especially in the 
present epoch of uncertainty and change, when 
the gilded prizes of trade so frequently crumble 
to ashes, and the riches of skill and art so easily 
take to themselves wings, let us hope that the 
fifty thousand farmers of the State will hold 
fast to their profession—that they will remain 
themselves, and that others will join them in 
the safe and serene paths that were marked out 
by the Divine hand in the beginning of all 
things. With a commonwealth thus organized 
and classified—the masterly energies and com- 
prehensive gfasp of its manufactures, and arts, 
and commerce, resting on the pure and solid 
base of an unfailing and increasing agriculture 
—and all blending in the culture of those chari- 
ties which impart even to present life a benefi- 
cence that is imperishable—we may fondly 
hope to repeat, in our experience from year to 
year, the happy and lofty climax of the poet: 
“ Man is the noblest plant this realm supplies, 
And souls are ripened in these Northern skies.” 
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Some More Cabbage Talk. 
aie 

When the stump from which a head of early 
cabbage has been removed, is left in the ground, 
it will not unfrequently form several other and 
smaller heads. In this case the axillary buds 
mentioned in December Agriculturist, grow and 
form heads. For convenience of reference and 
Comparison, we introduce the same figure again. 
Some of the uppermost buds (fig. 1, 6), devel- 
Op in this way, and make a second attempt to 
provide for an abundance of flowers the next 
Spring. When cabbage stumps are set out in 
Spring these buds develop and form branch- 
€s which, when young and tender, are used as 
food. In a curious variety of the cabbage called 
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Fig. 1.—AXILLARY BUDS ON THE CABBAGE. 


Brussels Sprouts, the stem grows much taller 
than in the ordinary cabbage, and the buds, 
which in cabbages are very small, are here as 
largeas walnuts, and are like little cabbage heads 
distributed all along the stem, as is shown in 
fig.2. Nocompact head is formed at the top of 
the stem, but it would seem that the material 
which in the cabbage goes to form one large 
head, is here distributed among a great number 
of small ones. Brussels Sprouts have long been 
cultivated at the place from which they are nam- 





Fig. 2.—BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


ed, and are supposed to have originated there. 
They are but little grown in this country, but in 


Europe the little heads, or sprouts, are consider- 
ed a great delicacy. The well-grown specimen 
from which the drawing is taken, was sent to 
us by Mr. William Erwood, of Long-Island. 

The Kale, or Borecole which is so generally 
seen in our markets in Winter, is also a variety 
of cabbage. It, however, forms no head, but in 
its place has a cluster of loose leaves upon the 
top of the stem, which, after they have been 
frozen, form very good greens. This variety is 
nearly like the cabbage in its natural state. 

Kohl-Rabi, or the Turnip-cabbage, as it is 
sometimes called, is a very curious variety of the 
cabbage. Like the Kale it does not make any 
head ; and the stem, instead of elongating as in 
the other varieties, swells out just above the 
root into a flattened turnip shaped body, which 
is the eatable portion. Upon examination it will 
be found to be just like a depressed cabbage 
stalk, with broad scars marking the places of 
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Fig. 3.—KOHL-RABI. 


the leaves. Burr, in his work upon garden veg- 
etables, singularly enough classes this with the 
esculent roots. <A slight inspection will show 
that it is a stem and not a root. The statement 
which has been going the rounds of the papers 
that it is a cross between the turnip and cauli- 
flower, is simply nonsense. It is only q variety 
of the cabbage with an unusual shaped stem. 
The plant should grow quickly and be used 
while young and tender, when it is a very ac- 
ceptable vegetable. It hardens as it matures. 
i Se 

Air and Ocean—Interesting Items. 

ages 

The air is made up of a mixture of two gas- 
es, oxygen and nitrogen, and it always con- 
tains considerably watery vapor and carbonic 
acid. In his new work on Chemistry, Prof. 
Youmans states, that if all the air were reduced 
to its average density at the earth’s surface, it 
would extend about five miles high, and that 
if the above constituents were arranged in lay- 
ers one over the other, we should have first, at 
the bottom, a bed of water all over the earth’s 
surface 5 inches deep; next a layer of carbonic 
acid 13 feet deep; next above, a layer of oxygen 
gas about 1 mile deep; and above this a layer of 
nitrogen gas about 4 miles deep. This will help 
the memory.——SEA WATER contains about 4 
ounces of salt in every gallon. Estimating the 
ocean to average 2 milesin depth, the salt if 
separated in a solid bed would line the bottom 
of the entire ocean to a depth of 140 feet. 











NeEw-JERsEY TEA.—The leaves of this plant 
have recently been analyzed by Prof. Gibbs, of 
the Lawrence Scientific School at Cambridge, 
and no Thein or other analogous substance was 
found. As it is to Thein that tea owes its pecu- 
liar value, it will be seen that the New-Jersey 
article is no nearer being a substitute for it than 
many other plants from which “herb drink” is 
made. To those who take tea, as many people 
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do, only as a warm and sweet beverage, Jersey 
tea, sage, blackberry leaves, and many other 
cheap substitutes, are acceptable.—A plain and 
an easy method of distinguishing the “ New- 
Jersey ” from the genuine tea, even when mixed 
with it, was given in the December Agriculturist. 
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Curious and Useful Notes on Lime. 
ea 

The lime we use to fertilize our fields, and to 
plaster our dwellings, is an interesting as well 
as a useful substance. Perhaps a little knowl- 
edge of what it is, and how it behaves, will in- 
vest the walls with other attractions than mere 
whiteness, and divert the attention while en- 
gaged in the disagreeable work of sowing lime 
broadcast on a windy day.—If we take in our 
hand a lump of caustic or fresh burned lime 
weighing 28 ounces, we are really holding 20 
ounces of metal, which is much lighter than lead, 
and a little harder. The chemist calls this met- 
al calcium. The other 8 ounces is a substance 
named oxygen, (which makes up 8 ounces in 
every 9 ounces of pure water, and about 8ounces 
in every 64 ounces of air.) One atom of the 
oxygen joins one atom of the calcium, forming 
what the chemist calls oxide of calcium, which 
is lime. To abbreviate it, we write CaO., the 
Ca standing for the calcium metal, and the O 
for the oxygen. The calcium atom is 2} times 
heavier than the oxygen atom. The mass of 
lime we hold, is made up of innumerable pairs 
of these atoms. When a piece of wood is burn- 
ed or rots in the air, each minute atom of car- 
bon (coal) in the wood unites with two atoms 
of oxygen in the air, and floats away unseen. 
This gas, called carbonic acid, is written CO,, 
the C standing for one atom of carbon or coal, 
and the O, for two atoms of oxygen. (It is the 
same gas that bubbles up in soda water, and the 
same that expands the holes in a loaf of bread or 
cake, or in griddle cakes, to make them light.) 


Now hold some fresh lime over the burning 
wood, and an atom of lime (CaO) will catch 
and hold an atom of the escaping carbonic 
acid (CO,), and we then get a new compound 
(CaO,CO,) which is called carbonate of lime, 
made up, as you see, of calcium metal and oxy- 
gen, with carbon and 2 more atoms of oxygen, 
—all united closely. This compound is the 
same as white chalk. A number of these atoms 
compacted into a solid mass, would make white 
marble. Color it in streaks or veins with a 
little metallic oxide, and it is the variegated 
Italian marble. Color it uniformly of a dark 
or brownish hue, and it is our common lime- 
stone. Remember, then, that chalk, marble, and 
limestone, are composed of the same elements, 
differing mainly in their compactness, and in 
haying a little coloring matter in the last two. 


If we strongly heat limestone, marble, or 
chalk, in a kiln, or fire, the carbonic acid (CO,) 


js driven off as an invisible gas, and only lime 


(CaO) remains. This is the strong, caustic or 
quick lime. If long exposed to the air, it ex- 
tracts from it the floating carbonic acid, and 
forms fine grains of carbonate of lime again; 
new heating makes it strong or caustic again. 


This caustic or fresh lime has strong alkaline 
qualities, like those of potash. In its effort to 
get carbonic acid for which it has a great liking 
or affinity, it destroys the flesh ; it separates the 
elements of all vegetable substances, such as 
plants, roots, muck, manures, etc., setting free 
the atoms of the old plants to enter into, nour- 
ish and build up the new growing plants. 











We said that lime is alkaline, resembling pot- 
ash and soda. There is another class of sub- 
stances having opposite properties called acids. 
Vinegar, lemon juice, and oil of vitriol, are ex- 
amples. The acids and alkalies neutralize or de- 
stroy each others’ active properties, and unite 
together forming compounds (called salts), 
which are inert, often tasteless. Sour vinegar 
unites with alkaline soda, and forms a simple 
neutral salt. Almost all vegetable matters when 
decaying in the soil, especially if it be wet, 
form some acid substances, These dark col- 
ored acids, are called humic acid, crenic acid, 
etc., and we add lime to neutralize or destroy 
them, and thus sweeten the soil. So, then, 
when sowing the lime, the farmer may be think- 
ing about the elements of the lime, its metal and 
its oxygen, and what offices it is to perform in 
the soil. Remember what is here said, and at 
another time we may talk of that other very 
ditierent compound of lime, called plaster of 
Paris, and how it acts on the soil. 


Asout Morrar.—Sand, called silica by the 
chemist, is in reality a kind of acid, which unites 
with alkalies. It is madeup of one atom of a 
brown substance called silicium (Si), united with 
three atoms of oxygen, thus, Si0,. Sand or si- 
lica and fresh lime mixed together, in time 
unite and form a hard salt.—j/oriar is a mixture 
of sand, lime and water. The lime continues 
to attract carbonic acid from the air which dis- 
places the water, and the mortar cement grows 
harder with age. So, also, it is probable that 
the silica slowly unites with the lime, forming 
the silicate of lime (CaO,SiO,,) which makes 
the mortar harder still. Two atoms of Alumi- 
num, 2 metal, unite with three atoms of Oxygen, 
(Al, O3), and this with silica forms Clay, 
(Al,0,,8i0,). Hydraulic Cement, which hardens 
under water, consists mainly of lime, clay and 
silica. When wet together, these forma double 
silicate of lime and alumina, and absorb much 
water. This is not a very definite compound, 
but is probably CaO,A1,0;28i0,+12HO. 

SLAKING Liwe.—If we add water to fresh 
burned stone lime, every 28 pounds of lime will 
unite with 9 pounds of water, to form a new 
compound called hydrated lime. This falls to 
pieces. The condensation of the water and 
lime gives out a large amount of heat which 
was before latent or concealed. After long ex- 
posure, lime gets this water from the air, and 
falls to pieces or is air-slaked. As above ex- 
plained, the carbonic acid it gets at the same 
time, injures it for mortar, and for spreading on 
land. The best way is, to always get fresh 
burned lime, that which is in lumps, and not 
yet watered or carbonated by the air.—It will 
be seen also, that in every 37 Ibs. of slaked 
lime a man buys, he gets 9 lbs. of water— 
quite an item where it is to be hauled any dis- 
tance. Twenty eight tons of fresh lime con- 
tains as much real lime, as 37 tons of slaked 
lime, or 50 tons of fully carbonated lime. 
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Make a Snow Plow. 
--e— 

“DP.” of North Branch, N. J., sends to the 
Agriculturist the following timely suggestion: 
“ T am often distressed at the amount of incon- 
venience occasioned by neglecting to open paths 
through snow, so as to secure good walking, 
not only for visitors in approaching the front 
door, but (and quite as important,) for members 
of the family in excursions to the wood-pile, 
barn, cattle, pig, and poultry yards, etc. Of 
course, every body would prefer a good path, 








but it is tedious and hard work to make it, ang 
so it is too generally left among the things 
undone. I long ago adopted an expedient by 
which I turned the work into play. 

I took two pieces of inch-and-a-half plank, 
about two-and-a-half feet long, and ten inches 
wide. I beveled one end of each, so that when 
stood on edge and nailed together they present. 
ed the appearance of the letter V, flaring from 
a point at the junction towards the other ex. 
tremity of the affair, so as to give an opening 
of about two feet. I then nailed a covering, 
making a platform. I had the under edges shod 
with old wagon tire, welded at the point, and 
turned up about the thickness of the iron. One 
third of the way backward from the point [ 
fastened the extremities of an iron rod bent into 
pretty much the shape of a bucket handle, in 
the center of which rod is a stationary ring for 
securing a whiffletree. 

Such is the machine. If ‘the ground is all 
covered with snow’ to-morrow, I need only 
hook a horse to it, mount the platform, and go 
ahead, opening a clean path to the ground, 
The permanent investment amounts to a mere 
trifle. The advantages are great. Fifteen min- 
utes are enough to make all the paths required 
on any ordinary premises, and the labor is not 
worth naming.—If one such implement were 
kept in a village, every body’s paths could be 
made clear to the store, post-office, school-house, 
and church, through all ordinary snows, with- 
out back-aches or pocket-aches; and depend 
upon it, if the thing once becomes an experi- 
ment, it will soon pass into an institution, both 
of the furra and of the neighborhood.” 

[We agree with “D.” that a snow plow is an 
institution which should be more common than 
itis. We recollect passing a part of a Winter 
in a country town where the paths were opened 
by a snow plow, and can testify to the thorough 
manner in which it does the work.—Eb.] 
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Sheep-Farming in South America—A 
Chance for Enterprising Young Men. 


eo, 

Hlaving wcently returned from the Argen- 
tine Republic, Iam able to give some account 
of the extensive business of sheep-farming as it 
is carried on in the Southern Wool Zone of. this 
continent, which may interest the readers of 
the American Agriculturist, particularly as wool- 
growing has of late increased so much in im- 
portance in our own country. 

The sheep-raising country of South America 
consists mainly of vast plains or “ pampas,” 
resembling our western prairies in extent and 
bleakness, but not in the general character of 
their herbage. The grass is green throughout 
the year, except in dry times, and is much finer 
than that of our prairies. In the Summer (No- 
vember to March) these pampas are covered by 
an immense growth of plants like thistles, the 
stalks of which are so high in some places as to 
hide a man on horseback from view. These are 
very troublesome to sheep-raisers, because they 
make it hard to watch the sheep, and because 
the burs get into the wool. In Winter the stalks 
die, and sheep and cattle eat the green leaves 
at the ground. On these plains no trees are to 
be seen, except a few small ones around the 
houses. Streams of running water are scarce, 
hence land on the rivers is in greater demand, 
and commands a much higher price than in the 
interior. Here and there on the pampas are 
small lakes or “lagunas,” where the cattle get 
water, but in time of drought most of them dry 
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up, and cattle sometimes have to travel a hun- 
dred miles for water. I saw one large lake, the 
pottom of which was whitened by the bones of 
cattle and horses which had come there at such 
a time; these rushed madly into the water, and 
peng weak and exhausted, could not extricate 
themselves from the mud. Sheep get along 
with but very little water, and when the grass 
is almost entirely burnt up by the sun, nothing 
green to be seen, and the clouds of dust stifle 
one, if they can get a pint of water a day, they 
will live for weeks. The deprivation they can 
endure is almost incredible. 

Sheep-raising there is generally done on 
shares. A large farm, or “ estancia,” consist- 
ing of from three to eight square leagues, 
(5,760 acres is a square league,) is divided into 
sections, and on each section is built a small 
one-story house, of mud or sun-dried brick, 
with one or two rooms, which is let by the 
owner or owners of the estancia to a person 
who takes care of a flock of his sheep on 
shares. The shepherd, or “ puestero,” as he is 
called, on entering into this contract, either 
buys one-third of a flock of about 1,500 to 
commence with, or pays to the owner interest 
at the rate of from 9 to 15 per cent. on their 
value. The contract is for three years, and in 
this time the flock should double. The shep- 
herd gets one-third of the wool and one-third of 
the increase each year. He pays a low rent for 
his house, and has all the mutton he wants to 
kill. The sales of the wool for the first two 
years pay all his household expenses, even if he 
have a family, and leave him a good surplus 
the third. He will then, if purchaser of one- 
third at the start, have about 1,000 sheep of his 
own, and can form, if he chooses, a new con- 
tract with the owner of the estancia, on halves 
for one year, and so on until his flocks increase, 
and he finally becomes manager of several 
flocks. Some poor grades of sheep may be 
taken on thirds without having to buy any at 
the start; but a share has always to be bought 
in flocks producing a good quality of wool. 
Importations of German Merinos, within the 
last 8 or 10 years, have much improved the 
character of many flocks. Large importations 
of blooded sheep arrive often, and sell at high 
figures. I stw a ram sold for $650, (gold,) 
$1,000 refused for another, and ewes sold at 
$100 to $80 each. For medium native flocks, 
well bred, sold “in a cut”,—that is, rams, weth- 
ers, ewes, and lambs, together,—from $1 50 to 
$3 50 (gold) is paid; if all ewes, somewhat more. 

The sheep have no covered shelter through- 
out the year, their only protection being merely 
Wire, or rarely narrow board inclosures called 
“corrals,” in which they are shut at night. The 
herdsman is on horseback with them all day. 
The section limits are marked out, and he must 
see that they do not get off their own ground, or 
mix with other flocks. To distinguish and 
separate them, they are all marked by cuts in 
the ears. Stormy and rainy nights the sheep 
are kept out of the corral, on the grass, lest the 
mud damage the wool, and then the shepherds 
have to remain up all night, occasionally riding 
around them, or “rounding them up,” to pre- 
vent their straying off and getting scattered and 
lost. The storms are sometimes very severe, 
and the strong winds, or “ pamperos,” in their 
furious course oftentimes cause considerable 
confusion and loss in a flock, as the sheep start 
and run with the wind, so that it is impossible 
to stop them. Many lambs are thus lost, and 
also by the exposure in Winter, when the ewes 
lamb. Ona cold night the shepherd has to get 
up three or four times to walk through the 








flock and see if any Iambs have come, and #f so, 
take them into the house and keep them warm 
until morning, when they are taken to the flock, 
and their mothers easily find them. ‘Winter is 
considered a better time for lambing than in 
Summer, when the heat is so oppressive that the 
ewes will leave their young and let them die. 
It may be seen how many lambs die when a 
flock only doubles itself in three years, and yet 
some of the ewes lamb twice a year. The 
droughts or ‘secos” are also great drawbacks, 
the entire increase of the flock sometimes dying 
from that cause alone. As a guard against the 
disastrous results of these secos, on the best 
Estancias each puestero has planted near 
his house two or three acres of “ Alfalfa,” 
or Lucerne, which strikes its roots to an 
amazing depth, and thus is able te withstand 
severe dry weather. They can cut it once a 
month, and get a very good yield for five or six 
months of Spring or Summer. It is excellent 
feed, and in a drought the only salvation of the 
flock. The sheep require constant care, such 
as would only be given by an interested party ; 
it is for this reason that the business is done on 
shares, and not by hired laborers. Many young 
men (a good many Americans) are engaged in 
this sheep-farming, living alone in these “ pues- 
tero houses,” who start on thirds and follow it 
up until they gain a competence in many 
less years than a clerk in almost any com- 
mercial business starting on the same capital. 
Irishmen (where are they not ?) who went there 
20 years ago without a cent, are now the proud 
owners of thousands of acres and tens of thou- 
sands of sheep. He who goes must be prepared 
for bachelor’s life in earnest, washing and cook- 
ing for himself, making his own bed, sweeping 
out the house, etc. By the way, they have no 
coal or wood there, but burn sheep manure or 
“bosta,” cut in the “corrals” and dried in the 
sun. It emits no offensive odor, makes a very 
hot fire, but you have to keep adding more and 
raking out all the time. It is not guife as good 
as coal. F OVESJA. 
21+ — 6 
Cheese-making—Manufactories and Asso- 
ciations—Their Mode of Operation, 


and Advantages. 
-— oe - 

Cheese manufacture is making most inter- 
esting progress. For many years the busi- 
ness of cheese-selling has controlled cheese-mak- 
ing, in some parts of the country, by associating 
the dairymen to a certain.degree, so that not 
only has a steady demand been created for 
certain kinds of cheese, but very uniform and 
remunerative prices have been obtained by the 
makers. A class of merchants, whom we will 
call Cheese Factors, residing in the district 
where the cheeses are produced, engage the 
dairymen to make cheeses of a certain character, 
and these factors enter the market with the 
products of perhaps a score of dairies—not as 
speculators but as producers. 

The cheeses are made as nearly of a uniform 
size as is possible in families, and delivered to 
the factor when a few weeks old. All the 
dairies which supply cheeses to the same factor, 
receive accurate directions from him how to 
scald the curd, how deeply to color, and how 
to finish the cheeses. Generally, also, we believe 
the dairy supplies of boxes, bandages, etc., are 
to be obtained from the factors. These cheese- 
merchants store the cheeses in large quantities, 
assort them, brand the boxes, and watching the 
market, are enabled to fill contracts for ship- 
ment, or take advantage of a rise in prices, with 





great success. The cheeses are sometimes 
sold on commission, but are usually bought by 
factors or country dealers directly from the far- 
mers. There is, however, always a great dif- 
ference in cheeses made by different persons, 
and too often in those made in the same dairy, 
however great the care of the factor in frequent- 
ly visiting the dairies supplying his stock. 

We recently visited part of the dairy region 
of the “ Western Reserve,” Ohio, (where for- 
merly the system of receiving the curd from the 
farmers, and making and curing the cheeses at 
a “factory,” was tried and finally given up.) 
Throughout this region, and also extensively 
in the State of New-York, the much superior 
system of receiving the milk, morning and 
night, and conducting the entire process at the 
factory, is rapidly gaining in favor with the 
farmers. These establishments are known as 
“Cheese Factories” or “Associated Dairies.” 
They are conducted on two totally different 
business methods, but in their management 
of the milk, curd, and cheeses, they are very 
much alike. An “Associated Dairy” is managed 
by the farmers who supply the milk ; they are 
united as a business firm or a joint stock com- 
pany. The association puts up the dairy build- 
ings, hires the dairy-folk and business agent, 
and divides the profits in proportion to the 
stock owned and milk furnished. The other 
class of establishments are owned and managed 
by individuals. In some cases these persons 
buy the milk brought to them, at a stipulated 
price per gallon. Others receive one cent per 
pound on the cheese made, to cover the entire 
cost of dabor up to the time the cheeses are ready 
for shipment. When the clieeses are sold, the 
cost of salt, rennet, bandages and boxes, and 
of transportation aud other expenses of selling, 
together with the one cent per pound for labor 
and supervision, is ‘deducted ; the net proceeds 
are divided among the farmers, in proportion 
to the amount of milk furnished by each. 

The price which “Factory-made cheese” 
commands in this market, is 2 to 3 cents per 
pound more than can be realized by the private 
dairyman. The expenses of manufacture, even 
allowing 1 cent per pound for labor, are greatly 
reduced, and the result is not only a pecuniary 
gain to the farmer, but a relief from all the Ja- 
bor of the dairy, except washing the milk-pails. 
There are, however, several difficulties. People, 
even farmers, are not all honest. Some will 
water their milk, either after it is drawn, or in 
the watery messes fed to the cows. The milk 
may be filthy and sometimes sour rapidly, 
owing to uncleanliness of the cows or milk-pails, 
or the length of time which intervenes between 
the milking and its delivery. So dissatisfac- 
tions will doubtless arise, and few associations 
continue long without some hard feelings. 

The particulars of the manufacture we can 
not discuss in this article. There ‘=, how- 
ever, no reason why in every c!.cese-making 
community there may not he one or more 
factories established. Doubtless the “ Asso- 
ciated Dairy” principle is best for the farmers 
if well managed, and if some of them are not 
too tricky. The cheese is made on the well- 
established principles recognized in all good 
dairies, and on so largea scale that greater uni- 
formity and a superior character is the inva- 
riable result. This it is seen is appreciated in 
the market, and will rapidly work a great 
change in our dairy system. 
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JUSTICE gives to every one according to his 





due, and provides that injury be done to no one, 
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The mental and physical qualities of a good 
horse are too well known to need enumeration. 
For the former we love him, call him noble, 
faithful, generous, willing, and kind, while his 
strength, endurance, and speed, make him a 
most valuable servant; and it is only in the 
abuse of his gifts that any thing but good 
comes to man. Mentally the horse has few 
equals among the brutes, and among horses, the 
thorough-bred exhibits the highest intelligence 
and quickness of perception—accommodating 
himself most readily to the exigences of the 
moment, whatever they may be; avoiding diffi- 
culties, and extricating himself from them when 
unavoidably encountered. The ability to be 
vicious, whether brought into exercise or not, 
may be classed among the moral qualities of a 
horse, as distinguished from the intellectual; so 
also w.9t is called honesty and its opposite 
treachery, .°stiveness and patience, with many 
others. Tlie thorough-bred horse is also dis- 
tinguished in these respects, and whether the 
good or evil traits be developed, depends almost 
wholly upon the men with whom he associates. 
In his physical nature the thorough-bred is uni- 
versally recognised as the best of this greatly 
varying species. In fact, it may be asserted that 
in every respect, in every part of the world, 
(except perhaps within the arctic circle,) for 
every purpose (allowance being made for weight) 
he has no equal among horses. His bone is 
firmest and finest in texture, his muscle is 
tensest and most elastic, his sinews hardest 
pnd most firmly attached, his frame close knit 





FAVORIT 
A Good Horse—Notes on Thorough-Breds. | 
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and compact, his nerves high strung but under 
his control, his brain Jarge, his chest capacious, 
and his form the perfection of equine symmetry. 
A sentiment, which horse-men the world over 
will endorse, is attributed to Sir John Fenwick, 
who uttered it some 200 years ago. It is this: 
“Every thorough-bred, or ‘blood-horse,’ even if 
he be the meanest hack that ever came out of 
Barbary, is so infinitely superior in courage, 
stoutness, and quality, both of bone and sinew, 
as well as blood, to the best cold-blooded mare 
that ever went on a shodden hoof, that he can 
not fail to improve her stock, whatever be his 
comparative standing among racers.” 

A thorough-bred or blood horse, be it re- 
membered, is one descended, through a line of 
English racers, from the blood of the Desert, 
including the pure Arabian, and also the 
Barb, Turk, Persian, and Syrian, which all pos- 
sess the same general characteristics, and trace 
their origin to Arab blood or to crosses with it. 
No horse is recognized as thorough-bred which 
does not bear a pedigree going back without a 
flaw to this Oriental source. The presence of 
any “cold blood,” as that of all other horses is 
called, even though there be no more than 
1-32nd or 1-64th, vitiates the purity of the blood 
of any animal, and he with his progeny loses all 
title to this proud designation. The thorough- 
bred, while we claim for him symmetry and 
beauty of form, abstractly considered, does not 
possess the style, elegance, and solidity, prized 
in a carriage horse; nor that practical busi- 
ness look, combining an appearance of strength 
and speed, which we demand in a roadster; he 
lacks also the massive strength which weight 








E HORS E.— Engraved for the American Agricuiturist, 


gives, and which we value in the horse of all 
work, no less when he is used in the dray, than 
before the plow. The “terrible glory of his 
nostrils” he possesses, but the “neck clothed 
with thunder” belongs more peculiarly to some 
of the heavier breeds. There is, then, an ele- 
gance of strength and style, a certain pride of 
action and beauty of fitness for certain kinds of 
labor, which give great value to other breeds, 
particularly when their bloed is blended with 
that of the thorough-bred. The fine engraving 
which we present, shows very strikingly these 
points of beauty and elegance alluded to, com- 
bined with some of those fine qualities which 
indicate “ blood,” and affords us an opportunity 
to enforce the lesson that blood on the part of 
the sire serves to develop and refine the good 
qualities of the dam as imparted to their off- 
spring. The points to be sought in a breeding 
mare are: size, beauty of form, together with ca- 
pacity of barrel and pelvis, freedom from con: 
stitutional or hereditary defects, as well as from 
a perverse irritability of disposition. In the 
horse, let us remember that the more blood we 
have, the better, and that a thorough-bred is of 
course better than the best cold-blooded or 99- 
100ths-blooded horse we can breed from. The 
good points of the Morgans and Black-Hawks, 
which are so much used now-a-days as stock- 
getters, are chiefly due to blood, and were wé 
to return to the use of thorough-breds so much 
as possible, we should at once see a commen- 
surate improvement in our stock. The use of 
thorough-bred stallions ought to be so persi® 
tently encouraged by our agricultural societies, 
that all who can will secure their services 
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Herd Records—Breeders’ Association. 


‘here has been in existence for several years 
an “ Association of Breeders of thorough-bred 
Neat Stock,” which has quietly accomplished at 
least the beginning of what promises to be of 
great service to American farmers. Among the 
members are breeders of all the prominent 
preeds of neat cattle, particularly of Short- 
Horns, Devons, Ayrshires, and Alderneys. It 
was generally admitted that English and Amer- 
ican Short-Horn Herd-Books contained the 
names and pedigrees of many grade animals, in 
some cases at least, inserted in a manner likely 
to deceive and lead to the blending of impure 
plood with that of great value. The same 
was to a certain extent true of the Devon 
Herd-Book, the pedigrees resting upon the rep- 
resentations of the owners of the animals; 
while for the other breeds there existed no 
Herd-Books. This Association therefore deter- 
mined to keep a record of animals belonging to its 
members, and toadmit no pedigrees to be record- 
ed which should not first receive the approval of 
the Association after examination by competent 
and conscientious committees, to whom should 
be presented the documentary evidence, bills of 
sale, of importation, etc., going to establish that 
the animals in question descended from those 
recognized as of pure blood in Great Britain. 
Where necessary, the committees were expected 
to examine the animals themselves, and to re- 
ject those showing marks of impurity. From 
time to time the committees reported; their re- 
ports were thoroughly canvassed by the society ; 
doubtful pedigrees were referred back for fur- 
ther investigation, and the reports of the com- 
mittees on Short-Horns, Devons, and Ayrshires 
are now published in a single volume. 

The Short-Horn Herd-Record contains the ap- 
proved pedigrees of 71 bulls and 81 cows. 

The Devon Herd Record.—The Devon breeders 
became members of this Association so general- 
ly, that the publisher of the American Devon 
Herd-Book, Sanford Howard, of Boston, turned 
his papers over to the Society, giving it his in- 
fluence and co-operation. The Devon Herd- 
Book is now issued under the direction and 
subject to the rules of this Association—the la- 
bor of arranging and editing having been done 
by Horace M. Sessions, of South Wilbraham, 
Mass. 152 bulls and 351 cows are recorded. 

The Ayrshire Herd Record.—For several years 
the Ayrshire breeders of Scotland and England, 
have been discussing the subject of an Ayrshire 
Herd-Book, but hitherto none has been put forth. 
It is to the credit of American farmers that this 
work has been done here, and so well done. 
The pedigrees of 79 bulls and of 217 cows are 
recorded, representing the herds of 129 breeders. 

It is much to be regretted that the committee 
on Alderney or Jersey cattle did not report. 
The reason we presume to be that so many 
grade animals have been sold as thorough-breds, 
that the labor of proving which ones had re- 
liable pedigrees tracing back to the Island of 
Jersey, was so difficult, and the odium to be en- 
countered, where animals were thrown out, so 
great, that the committee failed in their duty to 
the Association and to the country. If only 
fifty animals could be reported as unquestion- 
ably of pure blood, they and their owners 
should have the credit of it. The “ Herd Re- 
cord” and circulars of the Association, may be 
obtained through Henry A. Dyer, Secretary, at 
Hartford, Conn. 

——_———» + nt @ ae 

Best Time To Pant Hovses.—Experi- 

Ments have indicated that paint on surfaces ex- 








posed to the sun, will be much more durable 
if applied in Autumn or Spring, than if put on 
during hot weather. In cool weather it dries 
slowly, forms a hard glossy coat, tough like 
glass, while if applied in warm weather, the oil 
strikes into the wood, leaving the paint so dry 
that it is rapidly beaten off by rains. 
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Chinese Sheep. 
P _o 

A number of inquiries have been made re- 
cently in regard to these sheep. As yet the 
breed has figured very little in our Agriculture, 
and has few advocates. It is now several years 
since we have seen any, and so little has trans- 
pired in regard to them, that we have concluded 
that the extravagant expectations, which were 
entertained of them, have not been realized. 
This may be a mistake however. There is no 
doubt that the ewes are exceedingly prolific, 
breeding once in six months and bearing twins, 
triplets, or even four Jambs at a birth. They 
begin to breed also when only a few months 
old. The size is good, and the mutton has been 
pronounced good, perhaps by interested parties, 
The writer has eaten it with satisfaction. 
The wool is exceedingly white, glossy, coarse 
and hairy, and there is not a great deal of it. 
These sheep are hornless, lop-eared, long and 
bare-legged, with great masses of fat upon their 
rumps, and haying short but very broad and 
fat tails. The great impulse wool-growing is 
receiving, on account of the high price of wool, 
perhaps prompts the inquiries we receive. 
Whoever expects profit from these sheep as 
wool producers, will be disappointed, but for 
mutton and lambs, we know no reason why they 
may not be raised with advantage. We shall 
be glad to hear from any of the teaders of the 
Agriculturist who can give us facts concerning 
this, or kindred breeds of sheep, particularly in 
answer tothe questions: Is the mutton good 
or profitable ? and do they maintain the aston- 
ishing fecundity exhibited when first imported ? 
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Giving Chloroform to Animals. 
sg 

Insensibility to pain during severe surgical 
operations, is induced in the human subject by 
causing the patient to inhale ether, chloroform; 
or a mixture of equal parts of ether and chloro- 
form, which is most commonly employed. The 
same agents produce the same effects when in- 
haled by domestic animals. This enables the 
surgeon or veterinarian to perform very difficult 
and even dangerous operations with compara- 
tive ease. The struggles of the animal being 
only mild, senseless, spasmodic twitches which 
are easily controlled. There is of course some 
risk of giving an overdose, but this need never 
occur if alittle care be exercised. Toapply the 
anesthetic agent to a horse, pour upon a towel 
folded to about a foot square, enough of it to 
wet a surface in the centre as large as a tea 
saucer; then lay this upon the horse’s nose and 
cause him to inhale the vapor which rises, mix- 
ed at first with much air; gradually, as he be- 
comes accustomed to the smell, let him breathe 
it a little stronger, and even close the towel 
down upon his nostrils, but not so as entirely 
to exclude the air. His eyes will soon show 
that bewildered look indicating the approach 
of the profound stupor which will soon after 
affect him. Of course he should be firmly 
held or bound, so that under any circumstances 
he will be perfectly under control. Animals 





usually stand up through ordinary operations, 





but if they get too much of the chloroform and 
ether, they may fall. This must be provided 
against, and while the animal has still conscious- 
ness he must be made to lie down. For the per- 
formance of many operations consciousness need 
never leave the animal, and it is often best it 
should not. A condition of entire unconscious- 
ness, particularly if accompanied by a very fee- 
ble puls@@#indicates that enough of the anesthet- 
ic has been administered for present needs, and 
the cloth may be partially or entirely removed, 
to be applied again, however, should the coma 
or insensible condition not last long enough. 

Besides the use of these agents in effecting 
insensibility in cases of surgical operations 
upon injured or diseased animals, by their means 
a fractious horse may be made managable while 
being shod; colts may be gelt, cows spayed, 
and many other similar operations performed 
which any ingenious farmer may do himself 
after a proper investigation. 


Preparing Fuel, and Kindling Fires. 


Friend B., of Cecil County, Md., adds further 
suggestions to our fire-building article in the De- 
cember Agriculturist, designed more particularly 
for farmers who use wood only. We have bare- 
ly room for the following epitome of his letter : 

To save time in the morning is important ; let 
the wood be cut, split, and well dried. Wood 
scasoned where exposed to the weather, is far 
inferior to that cut green and dried under shelter. 
It is most easily cut and split while green. [It 
is bad policy to burn green or damp wood; half 
or more of the heat is lost in drying out the 
water].— Where wood is abundant, a capacious 
fire chamber, in fire-place or stove, with large 
doors, promotes expedition in kindling, and 
facilitates heating and cooking. Farmers haying 
a free home supply of wood, know that the 
chief expense is in cutting and splitting for 
small stoves. These require the rejection of 
knots, which are often the best portions to keep 
up a fire, or a good enduring bed of live coals 
to start with in the morning. The large stove 
or fire-place admits the large pieces and knots, 
and thus saves much work in cutting and split- 
ting. —By pipes or even by openings in the 
ceilings, involving little or no expense, the sur- 
plus warm air from the stoves in lower rooms 
may be carried to the upper rooms and attic, 
and kcep them all above freezing temperature, 
in the coldest weather. The question of econ- 
omy between coal and wood, much discussed 
here, and elsewhere, depends mainly upon the 
relative cost. Coal at any price is preferable to 
green wood fresh from the grove or snow bank. 
A large covered pile of dry wood may change. 
the question. Some use dearer coal simply on 
account of its keeping fire longer and even over 
night, who would change their reckoning if 
they learned to have dry wood ahead, with the 
liberal supply of large knots, and the spacious 
stove to use them in. A little intelligent reason- 
ing on the subject would make many more 
farmers independent of the rioters of Mauch 
Chunk, [and of the grasping coal companies.] 
—t 6 a 1 


Ir is better to decide a difference between 
enemies than friends, for one of our friends 
will probably become an enemy; on the other 
hand, one of our enemies becomes a friend. 
Orme oe — — 

Ir is a great misfortune to live under a goy- 
ernment that will suffer people to do nothing; 
but it is a much greater to be under one which 
allows all to do as they please, 
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The Curculio is Repelled by Water. 
a 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

At the “ Fruit Growers’ Meeting,” as reported 
in the October number of your excellent period- 
ical, the plum curculio was under discussion. I 
notice one gentlemen remarked he “ heard much 
about the instinct of the curculio, and that the 
female will not deposit her eggs over water ; but 
a visit to Dr. Underhill’s place where the plum 
trees hang over a pond, proved that such was 
not the case, as the plums overhanging the wa- 
ter were equally affected with the others.” I 
take the liberty to say the gentleman is mistaken, 
and will explain how he fell into the error. 

The usual care bestowed on plum trees plant- 
ed near my house, having failed to secure a 
crop of plums from the ravages of the curculio, 
it occurred to me some fourteen years ago, 
that the presence of water under the tree might 
deter the insect from placing its progeny where 
it would be inevitably destroyed. I planted 
about one hundred plum trees of the choicest 
kinds (most subject to injury from the curculio) 
on the margin of a two-acre pond, formed by 
removing the alluvial soil to enrich my farm. 
The pond is supplied with salt and fresh water, 
as well as fish, through sluice-way connections 
with the mouth of Croton River. The plum 
trees, of large size, were planted on the side of 
the bank, from one to two feet above the water 
at high tide, at an angle of from 35° to 40°, so 
that the tops might hang quite over it. They 
have borne fine fruit with as great, if not greater 
certainty than my apple orchards. I have had 
plums when I failed to secure a crop of apples. 
I have had crops of plums when, so far as I 
could learn, there was an entire failure through 
Westchester County. Finding my experiment 
succeeded so well around my pond, I concluded 
to plant plums and nectarines on the banks of 
the ditches in my reclaimed meadows. My 
sluice-ways connected with these ditches leave 
them ‘bare of water’ at low tide, every day 
for three or four hours. The insect during this 

period perceives no danger from placing its nits 
in the fruit—and it has done so to the destruc- 
tion of nearly all the crop for anumber of years. 
The loss here has been nearly as great as when 
planted on the dry land. 

The twelve years of successful culture of the 
plum around my pond, and the six years of 
failure to secure a crop of ripe pitms and nec- 
tarines over my ditches that run bare at low 
tide, induced me to commence another pond 
that I might remove these to it, and secure them 
also from the ravages of the insect. To obtain 
the proper depth, it was necessary to discharge 
the spring water through sluice-ways into the 
other pond, and to keep the tide-water low in 
the latter we were obliged to shut out most of 
the water from the river, which left a few plum 
trees on a shoal part of the pond, free from wa- 
ter several hours every day. Many of the plums 
that hung on the trees over this bare spot were 
stung. These were the trees, the examination of 
the fruit of which, led the gentleman whose 
remarks I have above quoted, to believe my ex- 
periment was not a success—and yet it furnish- 
es the strongest proof in its favor. 

I have seen the segment cut in the plum ina 
very few instances where it hung constantly over 
water, but have failed after twelve years search 
to find the larva of the curculio in the plums 
in this position, though “marked by the Turk.” 
The Bolmar or Washington plum is so subject 
to attack from the curculio, that for many years 





my trees planted on dry ground failed to seeure 


a single specimen at maturity. I now ripen, 
on a single tree, hanging over the water of my 
pond, more than a bushel without a blemish. I 
have the pleasure to state further that I have 
been assured by several persons who have 
planted plum trees over water within the last 
five years, that the result has been with them 
entirely satisfactory. R. T. Unperuiu1, M. D. 
Croton Point Vineyards, Nov, 17th, 1863. 
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The Cause of the Grape Rot. 
-—- o-- 

The decay of grapes after they have attained 
their full size, has been of more frequent occur- 
rence this past year than usual. Varieties, 
which like the Concord have generally been 
free from all disease, have been attacked in 
several localities. The matter has been inyesti- 
gated by F. G. T. Ludas, of Wisconsin, who has 
communicated his views to the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society. Mr. L. finds that the de- 
cay of the berries is accompanied by a diseased 
condition of the roots; that vines which grew 
in ground covered with turf or by fallen leaves, 
were less attacked than others, and that when 
the ground was not well covered with snow dur- 
ing the previous Winter, the rot was more likely 
to appear. If it really be the case that the de- 
struction of the berry is due to the injury of the 
roots by frost, the obvious remedy is to cover 
the ground with a protecting mulch of some 
non-conducting material. Coarse manure would 
protect the roots from frost, and also enrich the 
land and promote the vigor of the vines. 
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Training the Grape-Vine. 
gens 

A correspondent in Schuyler Co., N. Y., says 
that he dissents from the method of pruning 
the vine described in the November Agricultu- 
rist, for the reason that “only ten spurs, with 
two buds each, in all twenty buds, are left. The 
shoots from these buds will produce three, or at 
most, four bunches of grapes each, making in all 
at most only eighty bunches for the whole vine— 
not half enough for a strong vine four or five 
years old. It is very easy to manage a vine for 
two or three years, but not so easy a vine eight 
or ten years old and a rampant grower. I have 
some of the latter, which truly bear bushels 
every year, and it is a task to keep them within 
bounds and at the same time not cut them to 
death. I should like to see Mr. Fuller’s plan 
extended to suit a vine capable of bearing a 
thousand bunches.” 

Our correspondent’s complaint is given in 
full, for the reason that it is a good illustration 
of a very common failure to appreciate the 
reason for training the vine at all. The fruit 
of the vine is always borne on new wood; that 
which has borne fruit, if allowed to remain, 
only cumbers the vine, and its fruitfulness is 
diminished. A vine allowed to run wild pro- 
duces its fruit near the top, and is year by year 
more out of reach. In training and pruning, 
the aim is to always have a supply of new 
wood, and to keep the bearing portion of the 
vine within reach. Each vine is allowed to 
bear but a moderate crop, and all experience 
shows that this will be of larger and _ better- 
ripencd fruit than if a greater quantity be 
permitted. After the arms are established, the 
vine is easily kept in control, no matter how 
rampant a grower it may be. There is no more 
“rampant” vine than the Hartford Prolific, yet 
we have seen this kept perfectly within bounds 
by the method of which the gentleman com- 
plains, His difficulty in managing his own 
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vines shows that they were not started right 
for had they been laid down with arms of 
definite length, he would not have his present 
trouble. We have seen, in other countries, vines 
nearly a century old, which had certainly been 
kept within bounds, as their arms were shorter 
than those we have described, though the trunk 
was as large as a man’s thigh. If our corres- 
pondent wishes to train a vine to bear one 
thousand bunches, he can do so if he will take 
the time for it, but it is far preferable to have 
many vines bearing fewer bunches, as they may 
be had in full bearing in three or four years 
from the time of starting. The methods of 
pruning and training described in November 
are the simplest, and were given to show that 
there is no great secret in vine-dressing. There 
are other modes, essentially the same, described 
with an amount of detail which deters most 
people from attempting to do anything with 
their vines. An observance of the rules given 
in the article alluded to, will enable any one to 
start a vine in the right way, and keep it so 
With but little trouble. 

——_- ~~ ast @ ee > 


Queries and Notes on Grape Culture. 


Een, 

The great interest which has been awakened 
in grape culture, manifests itself among other 
ways, in the numerous letters of inquiry sent to 
the <Agriculturist. Some of the writers will find 
that their questions are already anticipated in 
previous numbers; others are replied to in the 
present article. It may be well to state, in 
passing, that the demand for vines during the 
past Autumn has been unprecedentedly large, 
and many of the nurseries are already exhaust- 
ed of some varieties. It will be well for those 
who intend to plant next Spring, to send their 
nurserymen at once. Several 
have requested a list of the time of ripening of 
the leading varieties. It is not possible to give 
dates which will answer for all regions, but we 
name those of a single locality near the City of 
New-York, remarking that this is only for the 
past year, and that its only value is in giving the 
comparative time of the different sorts: (Crey- 
eling in Penn., Aug. 25;) Hartford Prolific, 
Aug. 25, to Sept. 1; Delaware, Sept. 1—10; Al- 
Jen’s Hybrid, Sept. 1—10; Concord, Sept. 10— 
15; Catawba, Sept. 15—20; Iona, Sept. 15—20 ; 
Diana, Sept. 15-20; Elsinburgh, Sept. 20; 
Union Village, Sept. 20—25; Anna, Oct. 1; 
Herbemont, Oct. 1—10. These dates are gen- 
erally earlier than those at a short distance 
North, and some of them are later than have 
been published.—We are asked to name an carly 
grape which will sell as well as the later ones. 
The earliest reliable grape we have is the Hart- 
ford Prolific, but there are others of great prom- 
ise, which are yet to be tested in general cultiva- 
tion. The Creveling and Israella have in cer- 
tain localities shown that they have claims to an 
extended trial, but as yet they have not been 
sufficiently proved to induce us to recommend 
them for general planting for marketing. 

The inquiry is made, if tender foreign grapes 
may be made more hardy by grafting upon na- 
tive stocks. Doubtless those varieties which 
have hardy wood and tender roots may be ben- 
efited by this treatment, but the rigor of our 
Winters is such that the hardiest of the foreign 
grapes will succeed only in very sheltered local- 
ities. - A subscriber in Kentucky, asks for a list 
of wine grapes for his State. Norton’s Virginia, 
Cassidy, Louisiana, and Concord, are among the 
prominent sorts grown in Missouri, and would 
probably answer for Kentucky. The statistics 
he asks, are not in our possession. 
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Wine Grapes. 
——— 

A grape for wine making must contain a large 
amount of sugar; the grape may not taste 
sweet, as the sugar is often concealed by the 
presence of acid, still it must be there or the 
grape will be worthless for wine. As the same 
yariety will have a more or less rich joice in 
different localities, it will be seen that the opin- 
ion of a vine grower in Missouri as to the wine 
making qualities of any particular variety, will 
not hold with regard to the same grape grown 
in New-York. So fur as is yet known, the Del- 
aware stands at the head of the list of wine 
grapes for the northern and eastern States. 
The Concord is now receiving attention as a 
wine producer, and we notice that specimens 
of its wine were ranked higher than the Cataw- 
ba by the Association at Cincinnati. Wheth- 
er this verdict will be sustained in other locali- 
ties remains to be seen. The Clinton and Dia- 
na have their advocates as wine grapes, and it 
is probable that a mixture of several varieties 
will afford a better wine than any one will singly. 

—_———— 4 nt 2 oe ——- oe 
Do Varieties of Fruit Degenerate ? 
a 

M. Decaisne, Professor of Cultivation at the 
Garden of Plants, Paris, says that they do not. 
This is against the popular belief, and contrary 
to the opinions of some pomological writers. 
Prof. Decaisne, who is high authority, says: 
“The notion that fruit-trees degenerate because 
they are propagated by grafting, is an error 
which must be exposed. There is no single 
fact to prove it. Those which have been cited, 
depend upon totally different causes, first and 
foremost among which are climate, unsuitable 
soil, and very often bad cultivation or a neglect 
of pruning, so common nowadays. Our an- 
cient pears, which a century or two ago were 
so justly esteemed, are now exactly the same as 
they ever were; they ripen at the same time, 
and keep good just as long....The pretended 
degeneracy of ancient races is really nothing 
more than one of the clever devices of the 
present day.” 
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The Effect of Cross Fertilization. 
» -— e-—~ 

That some varieties of plants do become fer- 
tilizedl by the pollen of other varieties and thus 
“mix,” is a fact which has presented itself to 
the observation of every cultivator. With 
squashes and their relatives, as well as with 
many other plants, this tendency is often very 
annoying, as it prevents the preservation of de- 
sirable sorts. The question frequent!y occurs: 
in cross impregnation does the influence of the 
pollen applied this year manifest itself in any 
effect upon the fruii of this year, or does it re- 
main latent in the seed, and only appear when 
fruit is obtained from that seed? There are 
many instances which go to show that an effect 
is produced the same year. The change in In- 
dian corn is one of these, and it is stated on 
good authority that beans and squashes also 
show the effects of cross impregnation the first 
year. An observing fruit grower informs us 
that the Hovey’s Seedling strawberry, a pistil- 
late variety, cultivated in some localities, dif: 
fers very much in quality according to the kind 
with which it is fertilized, it being less acid 
when impregnated by the Boston Pine, than by 
the Early Scarlet. Now as the so-called fruit 
of the strawberry is not the fruit in the botani- 
cal sense, but merely the enlarged end of the 
stem on which the true fruits, popularly con- 








sidered seeds, are borne, it would seem that the 
pollen of one sort has the power, not only of 
affecting the fruit proper, but of extending its 
influence beyond that to the receptacle or en- 
larged end of the stem at the bottom of the 
flower. This is a subject upon which there is 
little positively known, and one which affords 
an excellent field of observation for the curious. 
It would be interesting to know how far this 
cross fertilizing affects the quality of our fruits, 
and it suggests the idea that the variation of the 
same fruit in different localities is not due to 
soil and climate alone. We shall be glad of any 
facts bearing upon this subject. 

ee a 


The Failure of Small Seeds. 
a eee 

It requires a great deal of care to succeed 
with very small seeds. If covered too deeply, 
they will not germinate; if planted very shallow 
there is danger that the surface of the soil will 
get dry and the little plant perish for want of 
moisture. In the March <Agriculturist (page 75) 
the principal causes of failure were stated, and 
the subject is referred to again, as two instances 
have occurred in which the fault is laid at the 
door of the seedsman. A gentleman purchased 
a package of petunia seed of one of our neigh- 
hors, and afterward complained that portulaccas 
came up instead. He was assured that there 
could be no mistake, so he sent back the portion 
of the seed which had not been sown, whith 
was submitted to our inspection. The seeds 
returned were to all appearances those of the 
petunia, and certainly not portulacca seeds, 
which are so remarkable in their exterior as 
to be at once detected. The 
figure shows the peculiar shape 
and markings of the portulacca 
seed, as it appears under a com- 
mon magnifyer. Those having 
a microscope or magnifying 
glass, will find these seeds most beautiful ob- 
jects to look at; they are shaped like little 
shells, have a fine metallic lustre and pretty 
markings. The second case was that of a person 
who sent us a mullein leaf as a specimen of the 
product of a paper of tobacco seed sent from 
this Office. As the seed was obtained froma 
source above suspicion of fraud, and this being 
the only complaint of it we have had from 
some thousands of similar packages, we are safe 
in concluding that the fault was not in the seed. 
The probabilities in both instances are, that the 
seed sown failed to germinate from some one 
of several causes, and that the plants alleged 
to have been produced by them were from 

seeds already in the soil. 
ee a 

Sand on Cranberry Meadows. 

a 

“Selahammah,” of Fall River, Mass., writes : 
“My experience teaches me that putting sand 
on peat or muck soil at least, is worse than la- 
bor and cost thrown away. Some years since, 
I took some peat from a swamp for fuel, and 
then leveled off a sufficient quantity of the ref- 
use for a cranberry patch. Having heard and 
read so much about the benefits of sand, and 
having a quantity of it from a well which I had 
been digging, I gave the beds a good coating. 
In addition to the swamp grass, the sand 
brought in all sorts of domestic weeds and grass- 
es, and I have had a tedious job to keep them 
cleaned out. I have pretty effectually done it, 
but the fact is, that it has been more work than 
the vines are worth. In a swamp directly ad- 

















joining my lands, where cranberries are culti- | 
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vated without sand, it has not been @ quarter 
of the work to keep out the weeds and grasses.” 
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Open Heads for Fruit Trees. 


ew 

Most orchard trees have their heads altogeth- 
er too crowded ; the limbs are allowed to fill up 
the centre so that light and air are excluded, and 
the full development and maturity of the fruit 
prevented. A distinguished pomologist in giv- 
ing directions for pruning an orchard, advised 
to leave room enough in the centre of the tree 
for a barrel into which to pick the apples; and 





_he was not far from right. It requires but little 


trouble to get a tree into good shape, if it is at- 
tended to while young, when the knife will 
do the work, which, if neglected, will necessi- 
tate the use of the saw and chisel. Where large 
scars are to be made, it is always best to defer 
pruning until Summer; though cutting with 
the knife may be done after the severity of the 
Winter has passed. Trees should be started 
with a view to an open and well balanced head, 
but where this has been neglected, they should 
be made as nearly right as possible before they 
get large. Wherever a branch will crowd 
another if allowed to grow, or will unduly fill 
up the centre of the tree, it should be removed. 
A timely use of the knife in early Spring, and 
an occasional summer pinching of a shoot dis- 
posed to grow where a limb is not needed, will 
keep the top open. It is sometimes necessary 
in order to give the tree a proper balance, to in- 
duce a branch to prolong itself more than it 
naturally would; this can be done by removing 
the side shoots upon it. 


Soils for Potting. 
Sa 

Those who are novices in the cultivation of 
plants in pots, are often troubled when they see 
the directions to use some particular soil or 
compost, given in the works on gardening. 
Various formulas for these composts are given, 
and some of their ingredients are mentioned by 
names which are little known in this country. 
These minute directions are frequently sufficient 
to deter those who think they are essential to 
success, from cultivating many plants. The 
fact is, that most plants will grow in any good 
garden soil, by which we mean a light loam en- 
riched with vegetable matter and well-decayed 
manure. Sods from an old pasture stacked up 
and allowed to decay, will decompose into a 
compost which will suit the great majority of 
plants, and may be easily varied to suit par- 
ticular ones by the addition of sand for those 
requiring a poorer soil, and by the use of some 
top soil from the woods to suit those requiring 
more vegetable mould. The sods and surface 
soil of a rich pasture, with about one-fourth 
of well-decayed manure like that taken from 
an old hot-bed, mixed together and left in 
a heap for some months, with an occasional 
forking over, will give a compost which will 
answer for all ordinary plants. Run it through 
a coarse screen to remove sticks and large 








. lumps, and preserve under cover for use. 
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ArE GRAPES DETERIORATING ? — Hovey’s 
Magazine avers that the grapes exhibited during 
the last few years are inferior to those of the 
same varieties produced fifteen or twenty years 
since. May not the well-known tendency to look 
back to the “ good old times,” have something 
to do with such a judgment? Will any one 
substantiate or disprove the statement by facts? 
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A Neglected Native Fruit—The Papaw. 
(Asimina triloba.) 
a 

Those familiar with the vegetation of the 
West, are acquainted with the Papaw, which 
grows from Michigan southward, being especi- 
ally abundant in Tennessee, and other south- 
western States. It forms a shrub or small tree, 
from 10 to 20 feet high, and is so fond of rich 
soils, that an abundant growth of Papaw is con- 
sidered to indicate great fertility in the land. 
The shape of the leaves is shown in the engray- 
ing; when full grown they are from 6 to 9 inch- 
es long, and as they attain a glossy surface 
when old, the tree is quite ornamental in its fo- 
liage. The flowers appear in May, along with 
the leaves; the engraving gives them of the 
natural size and represents the leaves of their 
size at the time of flowering. There are two 
rows of brownish, veined petals, which increase 
in size after the flower opens. The fruit, 
which ripens in September, grows single, or in 
clusters of two or three. It is three to five 
inches long, oval in shape, and filled with a 
pulp containing several seeds, which resemble 
those of a watermelon in form, though much 


‘larger. Tosave room, the fruit is shown in the 


engraving of about half the natural size. When 
the fruit is fully ripened, the pulp is of the con- 
sistence of custard, and to the writer’s taste, deli- 
cious. It perhaps reminds one somewhat of the 
banana, though many prefer it to that fruit. 
When we see to what perfection other fruits 
have been brought through cultivation, this 
native fruit would seem to be worthy the atten- 
tion of experimenters. There is no doubt that 
there is, as in the case of other wild fruits, a great 
difference among those growing naturally, and 
seeds from the best of these might be taken as 
a starting point from which to attempt to im- 
prove the Papaw by culture and selection. 








The tree belongs to the 
family Anonacee, which 
includes the Custard-ap- 
ple, and the Cherimoya, 
two of the most esteem- 
ed fruits of the tropics. 
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A Wonderful Plant. 


Within a few years 
one of the most singular 
vegetable productions 
has been discovered in 
the Damara_ country 
in Africa. The plant, 
grows to be a century 
old, and its trunk attains 
a circumference of 14 
feet, yet it never pro- 
duces more than two 
leaves, and these, singu- 
larly enough, are the 
first or seed leaves of 
the plant. Imagine the 
two seed leaves of a 
squash to keep on grow- 
ing and spreading over 
the soil until they reach 
a length of six feet each, 
and some idea can be 
formed of this vegetable 
wonder. These two 
leaves, which are “split 
into innumerable thongs 
that lie curling upon 
the surface of the soil,” 
are all the foliage that the plant ever pro- 
duces. The plant inhabits dry regions, where 
rain rarely or never falls, and has no need of a 
large surface of foliage. Flower-stems spring 
from the large trunk, and produce cones about 
the size of those of the spruce fir. The name of 
this strange plant is Welwitschia mirabalis, and it 
belongs to the family of Gnetacee, of which we 
have no representative found native in our 
climate; it is allied to the pine family, however. 
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Root-Grafting. 
a 

In answer to several requests, we give a few 
hints upon this method of propagating, re- 
marking that what seems to be a difficult 
operation when described, is very simple in its 
execution. Root-grafting means—not grafting 
into the roots, but taking up trees by the roots, 
and grafting them in-doors, during cold weath- 
er, Which is of especial value in many cases. 
The essential points to be observed are noted 
below, and a little practice will enable any 
man or boy who can whittle, to become 
expert. It is well to make a few prelimi- 
nary trials upon worthless twigs; this will 
soon give one the proper knack at cutting, and 
all the rest is very easy. The stocks used for 
root-grafting are one-year-old seedlings; these, 
if they have made a good growth, will have a 
diameter of one-fourth to three-eighths of an 
inch. The stocks are taken up in Autumn and 
buried under a shed, or in a cool cellar, so that 
they will neither dry up nor be frozen. A 
sufficient quantity of cions are cut, carefully 
marked, and preserved in the same manner. 
The stocks and cions being on hand, the only 
additional materials required are a sharp knife 
and some waxed cloth. The best material for 
cloth is worn calico or muslin, no matter how 
thin and tender: this is torn into strips about 





three inches wide, and made up into rolls or 
balls as large as one’s fist, or Jarger. In mak- 
ing up the rolls, it is necessary to keep the 
strips flat, without any folds. These rolls are 
to be put into melted grafting-wax and soaked 
until they are thoroughly penetrated by it; 
they are then laid out on a piece of board to 
drain and cool, when they are ready for use, 
Grafting-wax is made by melting together over 
a slow fire, 2 lbs. Resin, 14 lbs. Beeswax, and 3 
lbs. Tallow, or in this proportion. The stocks 
are prepared by washing them and cutting off 
the long tap-root. The graft is inserted at the 
“collar,” or that portion of the stem where it 
joins the root. Make a cut sloping upward 
(like the mouthpiece of a whistle) from an inch 
to an inch and a half long; then in the centre of 
the slope, cut a tongue as shown at C, Fig. 1, 
A cion about the same size as the stock, and 3 
or 4 inches long, is cut in the same manner, ex- 
cept that the slope is downward : this, Z, Fig. 2, 
has also a tongue cut in it. The two are now 
fitted together as in Fig. 3, pressing them to- 
gether so that the inner bark of the stock and 
cion will exactly join, at least on one side. The 
union being satisfactorily made, the two are to 
be bound together. A portion of the waxed 
cloth is unrolled from the ball, and a piece 
large enough to cover the junction and go two 
or three times around the stem, is torn off and 
applied, by wrapping it around closely so as to 
exclude air and moisture. The grafted stocks 





METHOD OF ROOT-GRAFTING. 


are placed in boxes, with sand or sandy soil 
among their roots, and kept in a cool cellar 
or other place, neither too dry nor too cold. 
Of course each separate variety should be 
properly labelled, and to avoid the chance of 
mistakes, it is well to work upon only one sort 
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ata time. In Spring, as soon as the soil is in 
good working condition, the grafted plants are 
set out in nursery rows. The usual method of 
planting is to open a trench and set them at 
about 18 inches apart, and cover so that the 
junction will be entirely below the surface. By 
making the cuts clean, with a sharp knife, 
joining so that the inner bark of stock and cion 
will be in contact, and binding carefully with 
waxed cloth, there is little danger of many 
failures. Root-grafting is largely practised in 
nurseries, though there are some who consider 
that trees produced in this way are never as 
vigorous and shapely as those obtained by bud- 
ding, or by grafting stocks which have been long 
enough planted to become well established. One 
great advantage of root-grafting is, that it can 
be done in-doors, and at a season when outside 
work cannot be prosecuted. Trees started in 
this way, will in favorable situations make as 
good a growth as from buds. The term root- 
grafting is sometimes applied to grafting on bits 
of roots, a method not to be recommended. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Get a Home and Keep it. 




















A leading object with every young man should be 
to secure for himself a permanent home. And for 
its greater stability, it should consist partly in land, 
and up to a certain limit, the more of it the better, 
if paid for. The house should be as comfortableand 
attractive as one has the means of making it. It 
should be one that the heart can grow to, and will 
cling around more and more firmly with every pas- 
sing year. Its owner should desire and purpose to 
keep possession of it as long as he lives, and his 
children should grow up feeling that there is one 
place fixed and stable for them, amid all changes. 

Americans are altogether too roving in their hab- 
its. We build houses cheaply, and pull them down 
without regret. Or we sell out and move awaya 
half-dozen times in a life time, in the vain hope of 
bettering our condition. How much better to 
choose a homestead early in life, and then lay plans 
with reference to abiding there. Even though our 
gains be less than are promised elsewhere, acertain- 
ty should seldom be given up foran uncertainty. 
“A bird inthe hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Only these who have experienced it, know how 
firmly a family become attached to their long-loved 
homestead. No children love home so well as 
those who have known only one. As the young 
become of marriageable age, they should go out, 
one by one, from the old homestead, feeling it to be 
the model after which their own should be establish- 
ed, and knowing that this will remain unchanged 
as Jong as the parents live, a place to which they 
can return, and where they will be ever welcome. 
A pleasing writer confirms our doctrine thus: 
“There is a great gainin being settled down. Itis 
two-fold. Each year accumulates about the farmer 
the material by which labor is lessened. The 
rough channels of labor become worn and smooth. 
A change involves a great loss, and rarely is there 
acorresponding gain. Time is lost, labor expended, 
money paid out, the wear and tear of removal isno 
small item; and above all, the breaking up of old 
agsociations is often disastrousin the extreme. Pa- 
rents and children become unsettled in their habits, 
if not intheir morals......... Let the man who 
has a homestead keep it; let him that has none, 
get one and labor to render it a treasured remem- 
brance to the absent, and a constant joy to those 
who abide in it.” To all which every intelligent, 
thoughtful person must give a hearty approval. 
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IMPROVEMENT ON THE LUNG PROTECTOR. — 
A correspondent in Charlton, N. Y., highly com- 
mends the use of the lung-protector deseribed in 
the American Agriculturist, Vol. XXII, page 809, 





(October, 68.) He prefers the article to be of oiled 
silk on the outside, the inside of dress silk, with a 
thin padding of cotton between. A serious ob- 
jection to this is, that it prevents the escape of the 
exhalations from the skin, while the chamois leather 
or sheep skin allows the prespiration to pass freely 
through and yet acts as a non-conductor of heat. 
One correspondent however suggests what may be 
an improvement: viz., that instead of four strings, 
only two be used—each one fastened to atop corner 
and to the opposite bottom corner, crossing at 
the back like suspenders. Arranged in this manner 
knots are avoided, and the protector can be slipped 
on and off over the head, without tying or untying. 
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Improved Cap for Coal-Oil Lamps. 

Every one who has used a coal-oil or kerosene 
lamp (and few families in this country have not,) 
knows the inconvenience of removing the chimney 
and burner, in order to replenish the oil. Without 
much care there is danger of spilling the oil while 
holding the burner with one hand, of soiling the 
hands and the table if the wick be lifted from the 
lamp, and also of pouring in too much and causing 
an overflow of the not very sweet-scented com- 
pound. The device represented below is intended 
to remedy these difficulties. The attachment, a, 
consists of two brass collars joined by a hinge. 
The upper collar has a convex surface fitting snug. 
ly to a concavity in the lower one, and the joint 
is made still more close by a rim which closes over 
the bottom collar. A small spring projection holds 
the two together when closed. The apparatus is 
easily attached to any lamp by the screws, the up- 
per one to receive the burner, the lower one to 
enter the collar on the lamp, as plainly illus- 
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ATTACHMENT FOR FILLING A LAMP. 


trated in the larger figure of the above engraving. 
Nearly or quite all kerosene lamps in market 
have the screw threads of uniform size, so that 
the above attachment, which is made accordingly, 
can be placed on lamps now in use. The filling, 
as will be readily seen in the engraving, is done by 
simply opening the attachment and pouring in the 
oil, without removing the chimney. It is a neat 





and cheap contrivance, and well adapted for the 
purpose intended. Dealers or others interested will 
find further information concerning this invention 
in the appropriate place in our advertising columns. 








A Good Dress Elevator. 


We have no time to study the vagaries of fashion, 
and scarcely know when a new style of coat, hat, 
dress, or bonnet ‘ comes out,” unless it be some- 
thing so owtre, so unseemly, as to command atten- 
tion by its oddity or incongruity. We pity those 
who have no higher aims or ambition than to be 
up with the latest style of wearing a watch fob or 
abonnet string. Being somewhat of a railroad 
traveller, daily, we have been compelled to note the 
inconvenient crinoline expansion, which has more 
than kept pace with the “currency,” and we see 
with pleasure that the steel clad armor is contract- 
ing to something like convenient and tasteful pro- 
portions. This improvement is in danger of being 
counterbalanced by the lengthening of dress skirts. 
This we are also obliged to take notice of, when 
hurrying along the street, and compelled by the 
trailing folds to keep at proper distance froma 
bevy of fashionable ladies half a dozen yards ahead. 
We therefore take the more pleasure in speaking 
of a new and convenient little apparatus brought 
out by Madame Demorest, which she calls an “ Im- 
proved Dress Elevator.” In brief, it is a belt worn 
under the dress, with cords and hooks so arranged 
that by drawing two cords, a lady can cleyate or 
lower the folds of the dress as she walks along. 
The neat and tasteful appearance of the dress, 
when so raised, is shown in the above engraving. 
Each breadth of the dress is raised at the same 
time. It is casily applied, the same one answering 
for any number of dresses, and being retailed at 
the low price of 50 cents, it is worthy of introduc- 
tion.—If generally adopted, it will require an in- 
crease in City Inspector Boole’s street sweeping 
force, as he will not have the ladies’ aid thereafter. 
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Notes on Dress, for Winter of 1863-4. 
He 
Prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
BY MME. DEMOREST. 

The styles for this season are more striking and 
picturesque, than for several years past, and in 
many respects commendably sensible, In place of 
wearing paper-soled shoes and thin cotton stock- 
ings, the most fashionable ladies now walk Broad- 
way with boots heeled and toed like those of a sol- 
dier, and their limbs protected by Balmoral hose. 
The Balmoral skirts are yet in vogue, and these, 
with the use of the new “elevator” for the dress, 
previde a promenade costume for all weathers, 
which has already done away much of the perni- 
cious repugnance to out-door exercise. Toehorten 
the skirt for in-door wear would be gviolation of 
artistic taste. We notice with pleasure that trim- 
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mings for the skirt are less profuse, and for many 
of the richest toilettes the skirts are entirely plain. 

Scotch plaids in all textures, are a distinctive fea- 
ture. The preference is given to blue and green 
combinations. The bright tartans are better adapt- 
ed for misses’ and childrens’ wardrobes. 


Bodices are made high; frequently trimmed in 
jacket form, but always terminating in “ postillion,” 
“sash,” or “rounded basque” ends. The ‘‘postillion” 
jis a short jacket-back, eight to ten inches deep, and 
narrow end straight atthe sides: that is, about 
half the width of the side shape is made to form in 
with the centre of the back, and laid in flat or plain 
plaits, »s preferred. The “sash” waist proper, has 
two graduated ends cut on with the body, usually 
cighteen inches deep; they are frequently cut of 
the same length in front. 

“ Basque” ends are usually wedge or leaf shape, 
terminating sometimes quite long in the ceiter, 
and the sides graduated from thet; others barely 
give an opportunity for trimming at the bottom of 
the waist. The spring, or skirt part in the above 
named styles, docs not extend to the side seams. 

Basques are being revived in improved styles. 
A becoming form fora plain basque is, to cut the 
skirt or spring six or eight inches in front, and ten 
inches in the back, and shape it in a rounded slope 
to the seam under the arm ; or in other words, make 
no spring at the sides, but Ict it be carried straight 
down over the hips in the form mentioned, and 
finished at the edge with chenille fringe six to ten 
inches deep. The sleeve to correspond, should be 
what is termed wide coat sh&pe, with a narrower 
fringe set on above the edge in a regular form, to 
indicate a cuff. The joining of the sleeve to the 
body is concealed by a row of fringe which is a be- 
coming and favorite style. 

Sleeves are made cloke at the hand, for traveling, 
and where simplicity and comfort are considered, 
Aside from these, they are open at the wrist and 
somewhat wider than they were, but not full. 
Where for variety they are full at the top, they are 
invariably sloped narrow at the hand, and left open 
at the back to display the undersleeve; but all, 
though variously cut, assimilate to the coat sleeve. 

The most popular cloaks are made of beaver cloth 
ond plush, which if not superbly elegant, are, yet 
better, warm and comfortable. 

Bonnets have somewhat changed their shape, and 
very decidedly their style of trimming. The orna- 
ments are now all massed on the top of the crown, 
and the front, instead of flaring up, is made some- 
what lower and plain on the outside ; the interior 
has the decoration placed a little on one side, the va- 
cant space being filled up with half a dozen quil- 
lings of illusion. Jockey hats are more than ever in 
favor with young people. The Spanish style, in felt 
and beaver, trimmed with velvet and plumes, but 
without any ribbon, and fastened with elastic 
instead of strings, is the one principally worn. 
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Why So Much Poor Bread? 
-—- ~~ 

Mr. Epitror :—Can any reader of the American 
Agriculturist explain why it is that so large a num- 
ber of good housewives have so much “ bad luck” 
in making bread? I have traveled a good deal, and 
enjoyed eating at hundreds of tables. The re- 
sult of my experience and observation is, that not 
jalf of the families of the country, rich and poor 
included, even know what good bread is: they 
have never eaten enough to know the genuine, 
light, well-baked article when they see it. Of the 
other families, half at least have quite as much poor 
bread as good—about three bakings out of five 
being defective from some cause—while only about 
one family in twenty have good bread always 
Now why is it that those who are in all other 
respects excellent housekeepers, and never fail to 
have other work well done, yet fail here? Need 
bread-making be such an wncertain process? Is it 
necessary to have it too heavy to-day, too much 
raised to-morrow, over-baked on the next day, and 
under-baked on the following day? If one out of 
twenty housekeepers always manages to have a 








good, light, sweet, properly-baked article, could 
not the other nineteen do the same if they brought 
the same care and skill to bear? Bakers never 
think of failure: their bread is always expected to 
be light and good. If the learning of the trade 
makes the difference, would it not be worth while 
for every housekeeper to learn the trade? The 
process is not so varied, and does not require such 
a degree of acquired mechanical skill, as to make a 
long apprenticeship requisite. I repeat the ques- 
tion at the head of the letter: “‘Why so much poor 
bread?” and add another: Can nothing be done to 
remedy the difficulty? Let your fair correspon- 
dents put their heads and pens together. When 
they succeed, the writer of this will be less inclined 
to remain a “ crusty” BACHELOR. 
1 rg | 
The Bread Question—Butter Costs More 
than Flour—Cheaper to Buy Bread 


than to Make It. 
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Mr. Eprror: As bread is literally, as well as 
figuratively, the “Staff of Life,” I for one desire 
to see this subject occupy a larger space in the 
American Agriculturist for 1864. To start the ques- 
tion, I supply a little from my experience: My 
family consists of five persons. We keep a record 
of every expenditure, and here is the account 
of three items for the year ending Sept. 1, 1862: 
Meats, (average $1.84 per week,)........$95.68 
Flour, 5 bbls. and 40 Ibs...... ..... 2.000. 46 25 
Butter, (55¢ lbs. per week, average 224¥c.) 65.81—$207.74 
Total for Flour and Butter ....... $112.06 

My “better half” was in poor health, and her 
care much required by an infant, so that the baking 
was mainly done by the kitchen girl. Though 
otherwize a good girl, and well recommended from 
her last place as “a good bread-maker, ete.,”’ the 
bread was not just right more than once in five 
times, if so often; hence butter in quantity, gravies, 
toasts, bread-puddings, ete., were continually re- 
quired to use up the poor bread. On looking over 
the matter, we concluded to try buying bread. Here 
are the figures for the year ending Sept. 1, 1863: 
Meats, (average $1.63 per week,)........ $84.76 
Bread, (451 loaves at 10c., 324 loaves at 5c.) 61.30 
Butter, (43{ lbs. per week, at 23c. average,) 56.81—$202.87 

Total for Bread and Butter.....S118.11 

During the second year we enjoyed better 
health, and certainly enjoyed our meals more, as 
we always sat down to the table with good bread 
before us. Less meat was desired, and less butter 
required to give the bread “a relish.” The saving 
in butter was only 14 ounces a week, but this made 
an aggregate saying in the year of $9, after reckon- 
ing the increased cost. I have allowed nothing for 
cost of fucl in baking, of time, milk, salt, ete. As 
in the home baking system, it costs more for but- 
ter than for flour, and from considerations of 
health and comfort, I believe it cheaper to buy 
baker’s bread, when it is conveniently at hand and 
at a reasonable price, than it is to bake at home— 
at least where good home-made bread cannot be 
uniformly produced. Nor a Baker. 
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Soda versus Saleratus. 
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The other day we saw at a store a lady looking 
for “‘Saleratus.” She said “she never used cooking 
soda; it was not half so good as Saleratus.” She 
obtained a neatly-done-up package, labeled, adver- 
tised, and recommended highly, as “ pure Salera- 
tus.” We happen to know, by chemical analysis, 
that the so-called pure Saleratus was simply cook- 
ing soda (super-carbonate of soda) adulterated with 
salt to reduce the cost. Genuine Saleratus is a 
bi-carbonate of potash, which is obtained from 
wood ashes by leaching out the carbonate of pdt- 
ash, evaporating the water, purifying by burning, 
and bi-carbonating it with carbonic acid. Cooking 
soda is bi-carbonate of soda prepared from com- 
mon salt by a chemical process, in which commer- 
cial chloro-hydrie acid is produced at the same 
time, so that the original cost of the soda is but 
3 or4cents per lb. As salt is abundant, and ashes 
are scarce, the soda will always be much cheaper 





than Saleratus.—The practical point is, that soda 
answers every purpose of saleratus. As an alkalj 
to neutralize sourness in cakes, bread, etc., it is 
equally effective. As asource of carbonic acid gas to 
lighten up the cakes or bread, it is also just as good 
as saleratus. The resulting salts, left in the food 
by soda, are at least as simple and uninjurious as 
those of saleratus. It is a mere notion, or want of 
skill in use, that would lead any one to prefer the 
dearer and scarcer pure saleratus, to cooking soda, 

The chemical reader will understand, also, why 
soda goes further than the potash saleratus. The 
equivalent of the potash saleratus (KO,2COz2) is 
394844491; that of cooking soda (Na0,2CO2) 
is 214+-8444—73,—so there are as many neutralizing 
soda elements in 73 ounces of pure cooking soda, 
as in 91 ounces of potash saleratus. The same 
may be said of the gaseous carbonic acid. There- 
fore, while soda costs less, yet 514 Ibs. of it go as 
far in cooking, as 64¢ Ibs. of the saleratus. (In 
the ordinary method of manufacturing, the bi-car- 
bonating is not very perfect, but considerable por- 
tions of simple carbonate remain. The commercial 
articles are therefore properly termed super-car- 
bonate of soda, and super-carbonate of potash.) 
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“Ham and Eggs’—Get the Eggs First. 
—_—<—. 

If there is any better breakfast than “ham and 
eggs” to brace aman up for heavy out-door work 
in these cold days, we don’t know what it is,— 
always provided, that the ham was good originally, 
that it has not been salted, smoked, or cooked to 
death, and that the eggs are not done to a crisp, but 
are simply hardened in the fat so as not to run. 
Ham, if barely cooked cnough not to taste raw, 
and then well masticated, or cut very fine if the 
teeth are too tender, is both digestible and nourish- 
ing. Lean meat furnishes lean meat—that is, the 
muscles of the body with which we work. The 
fatty portion supplies carbon to keep up the inter- 
nal fire of the system most necded when it is cold 
without. The nitrogenous albumen and the oil of 
the eggs, answer the same purposes. So much for 
the housekeeper and cook. Now to get the eggs— 
and the housewife mnust look after this, too, if the 
“men folks” don’t, or won’t. 

Hens will lay about as well in Winter as in 
Summer, if “circumstances” permit. To produce 
eggs well, fowls must be comfortable, and must have 
animal food. When the ground is open, and worms 
and insects abound, they get their own material. 
They must have gravel to keep their grist-mills in 
good working order, and lime to make the shells. 
Sometimes a hen drops a shell-less egg, but she 
is ashamed of the skinny, unprotected thing, and 
seldom does it twice. Sometimes she will drop an 
egg where its life is sure to be frozen out, but her 
instinct teaches her better, and she stops doing so, 
if possible. Here is the whole secret of having 
plenty of eggs all Winter,—we have tried it long, 
and so have others, with good success always; and 
as eggs will sell well this year, owing to the high 
price of meats, we advise attention to the matter: 

1. Give the fowls some warm, thoroughly shel- 
tered place of retreat, and keep it clean. Take out 
all the droppings at least once a week: they are ex- 
cellent guano, worth half the cost of the food. (We 
have a nice, plastered, warm room in the sunny 
south-east corner of the second story of the barn, 
provided with roosts and laying-boxes haying the 
entrances turned s0 as to be out of sight of the rest 
of the poultry. Hens are modest animals, always 
seeking hidden places for nests. A narrow enclosed 
stairs leading up from the barn-yard, is freely used.) 

2. Let them have unfrozen water always accessible. 
Semi-fluid eggs cannot be made out of dry grain. 

5. Hens are not gluttons. Let them have grain in 
abundance, and they will eat only what they need. 

4. Provide a wide box of gravel, earth, sand, 
ashes, and old plaster or finely-broken oyster 
shells, for them to roll in, and to pick out such 
materials as they require. 

5. Give them two or three times a weck, if not 
daily, 2 moderate supply of fresh meat, (never any 
salt.) Nothing comes amiss—bits of cartilage, in- 
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testines, any waste scraps. They will pick bones 
yery clean. We depend upon a cake of scraps 
from the bone or glu oiler’s. The hard scrap- 
cakes, of 50 to 100 Ibs. each, which are sold at 34 to 
1 cents a pound, are just the thing. This mate- 
rial does not decay, and the hens amuse and feed 
themselves by picking off little bits from time to 
time. The waste vegetables, clippings from cab- 
pages, potato skins, cold potatoes left over (if not 
cooked in salt water,) are relished by the poul- 
try, and turned to account. 

The above simple directions, if rightly followed, 
seldom if ever fail to secure a full and profitable 
supply of eggs all Winter. In the absence of any 
thing better, a straw enclosed shelter will answer 
for poultry. See description of straw work, page 9. 
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To Prepare and Keep Sausage Meat. 
pee 

John H., of Cold Spring, L. I.,*sends the follow- 
ing directions to the American Agriculturist: “ To 
season 10 pounds of sausage meat, use 4 oz. salt, 
scant 1 oz. pepper, with sage and thyme to suit 
the taste: it is improved by having about one-sixth 
of the meat lean beef. When the meat is prepared, 
take either hogs’ or beeves’ bladders, and blow 
them while fresh, but not too thin. Let them dry 
afew hours, cut off the neck, wash and soak about 
twelve hours in lukewarm salt and water, then 
scrape lightly with a dull knife, turn them on the 
wrong side, and fill with the meat. Leave room 
enough to draw the edges of the bladder together, 
take a large meat-skewer or sharpened wood-pin 
made of hickory or locust, strong enough to 
bear the weight of the filled bladder, and pin the 
edges back and forth across the top. Tie a stout 
cord below the stick, draw it together tightly, 
and tie the ends to form a loop; then hang in the 
garret. The bladders being air-tight, the meat will 
keep until warm weather, as sweet and fresh as 
when first put up. Should the bladders tear a 
little around the pins, fill the places with sweet 
lard, after they are hung up. Calves’ and sheep’s 
bladders are not strong enough to bear filling. 
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A Contributor in a “Stew.” 
— 

Mr. Epiror.—I don’t live: I board. I have been 
looking over the household department of the Ag- 
riculturist in hopes that I might find something that 
Icould put in my landlady’s way to enlighten her 
onthe subject of stews. Pieces of indifferent meat, 
such as when fried are uneatable, can be made into 
& most acceptaple stew. When I kept house, a 
neck piece of mutton furnished us with a favorite 
meal—cheap, and good enough for any body. The 
meat in a stew should be thoroughly done until it 
istender. If there is much fat, cook the meat the 
day beforehand with water only, let it cool, and re- 
move the fat from the surface. The vegetables 
may beadded and cooked just before the meal at 
which the stew is wanted. By managing in this 
way, a thoroughly cooked stew can be had for break- 
fast. For a breakfast dish I prefer meat and pota- 
toes only—with a seasoning of salt and pepper. 
For dinner the vegetables may be varied; mutton 
With potatoes and onions, makes the celebrated 
Irish stew; with carrots, a delicious dish; with to- 
matoes, it is superb, and with green peas and ten- 
der bits of asparagus, it is fit to set before a king. 
Beef instead of mutton, will give another series of 
dishes. Do stir up your readers on the subject of 
stews, and oblige STEW-ART. 
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Dry-Salting Beet.—J. C. Fenn, Liichficld 
Co., Ct., inanote to the American Agriculturist 
says: Beef will keep well, if packed in a mixture 
of 4 qts. salt, 4 Ibs. sugar, and 14 Ib. saltpetre, to 
every 100 lbs. meat. He advises to use no water to 
make brine, as, he says, if properly packed the meat 
will furnish fluid enough for the purpose. With- 

®out having tried this, it would scem that such an 
abstraction of the juices of the becf would be 
likely to make it hard and tasteless. 











Cheap Crust for Pumpkin Pies.— 
Contributed to the American Agriculturist by Mrs. 
David Brush, Queens Co., N. Y. : Grease the platters 
thoroughly, and cover with Indian meal. Fill care- 
fully with the prepared pumpkin, so that the 
stream in pouring will not wash the meal from the 
middle of the platter. The pie should be baked 
brown on the bottom. This will be found very con- 
venient for a washing day, and economical in these 
times when butter and lard are so high-priced, 


Farmers’ Pudding.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by “‘ Aunt Phebe,” Perry, 
Ill. Heat one quart of milk to boiling, then stir in 
slowly one teacupful of Indian meal. Mix with 
this about six good apples pared and sliced, and add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one of butter, and a 
little allspice and nutmeg. Pour the whole into a 
deep dish and bake until done or about 40 minutes. 











BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 
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“A Happy New Wear’ 


To ALL OUR youne Friends! That the year upon 
which we now enter, may, indeed, be a happy one to each 
of the hundreds of thousands of little ones, and the 
Children and Youth who read these pages, is our earnest 
wish. We shall do our best to add something to your 
pleasure, and hope to not only amuse you by pleasant 
stories, pictures, games, etc., but also to weave in many 
hints, and suggestions, that will improve your minds and 
hearts. But remember that the seat of happiness lies 
deep in your owngheart. If this be wrong, pleasant 
things on the outside will only cover up a festering sore 
that will ever give pain and discomfort. Start right, then 
at the very beginning of the year—on its first morning, 
and get the heart right. What of strength you lack, the 
Omnipotent, the all powerful One will supply, if you ear- 
nestly ask for His aid. But He only helps where our 
power euds. We must first put forth all our own efforts. 
His command was, not to pray merely, but to “‘ watch and 
pray.” So we must watch, strive, make all the effort we 
can. We commend to the kind care of the Great Shep- 
herd, the tender lambs of our flock. May He temper the 
storms and blasts to their strength, and kindly bear them 
in His bosom. 





The Mushrooms and the Umbrella. 


In the November Agriculturist, page 344, the anecdote 
of Alexander Dumas and the Mushrooms was related, 
wherein the author tried to ask for mushrooms by draw- 
ing a picture of them, and the Swiss servant brought 
him an umbrella. We suggested to our young readers to 
try their skillat sketching amushroom and umbrella. One 
of them sent so neat a drawing, that we have had it en- 
graved, The author did not give hisname; he need not 
be ashamed to own the picture—there would be little 
danger of confounding the two articles in such a sketch. 








The Deceptive Knot. 


Some surprise may be excited among the lookers on, 
by a little sleight of hand performance, illustrated above. 
Lvosely tie an ordinary single knot in a pocket handker- 
chief, give the end out of your right hand to some person, 
and tell him to pull hard when you count three. Just as 
he pulls, slip your left thumb under the handkerchief, in 
the way shown in the engraving, and at the same instant 
let go the end that hangs over the left hand, and grasp the 
handkerchief with the thumb and finger. It will be drawn 
out quite straight through the hand without any knot, 





An Amusing Toy. 


Copy the images in the above engraving, each one upon 
a circular piece of paper the size of a coppercent. Then 
paste them upon opposite sides of around bit of thick 
card-board or pasie-board. Arrange them so that when 
the head of the woman is upward, that ef the child will 
be downward, and let them be both in line. After the 
paste is dry, fasten a string to each side of the card, as is 
shown in the engraving. Now if you make the card re- 
volve by twirling the strings between the fingers and 
thumbs, the lady will appear to be holding the child in her 
arms. The effect will be better if pictures of a larger 
size than these are made. Those skilled in drawing 
can contrive other similar toys, as, for instance, a boy on 
one side and a horse on the other ; or a dog and a rabbit ; 
or whatever else may suit the fancy. This little in- 
strument well illustrates a fact in natural philosophy. 
How many of the Agriculturist school girls and boys can 
state what that fact is ? 


About Gold Leaf. 


A solid or cubic inch of pure gold weighs 4,862.39904 
grains. At $20 and 260-387, per ounce, (Troy weight,) 
which is the exact value of pure gold, the cubic inch would 
be worth——how much? Gold when hammered out into 
leaf, such as is used for gilding the backs of books, etc., 
may be beaten so thin that 300,000 leaves will only make 
one inch in thickness. One cubic inch of gold may 
theretore be made into leaf to cover 300,000 square 
inches, or 2083 square feet, or over 7}¢ square rods. 
This would be enough to gild the entire floor, ceiling, 
and walls of a room 20 feet square and 16 feet high. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 


Nos. 62, 63, 64. Mathematical Problems.—An item on 
page 10 gives the assessed value of property in New-York 
State as $1,454,454,819. Question 62: If this money were 
allina solid gold ball, what would be its diameter ?~ 
Question 63: If all in silver, what would be the diameter 
of the ball.— Question 64: If all in one dollar bil!s, 3 by 
7 inches, how many acres would they cover? Nore: 271 
and 41-129¢h gold dollars or 16 aud 32-33ds silver dollars 
weigh a pound Avoirdupois. Silver is 16g times and 
gold 1934 times heavier than water. A gallon, or 8 pounds 
(avoirdupois) of water, contains 231 cubic inches. The 
above three questions will give a good exercise to out 
young readers who are studying arithmetic this Winter. 
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No, 65. Illustrated Rebus.—Worth reading by soldiers. 





Anuswers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are solutions of the puzzles, ete., in 
December No., p. 375.—No. 59.—Puzzling Sentence. In 
1792 France was divided, monarchy obliterated, laws 
overturned, religion set aside, and rebellion sprang up 
in every corner. No. 60.—The Wheel Puzzle. We give 
the answer in the words of 8S. N. Dexter North, of Oneida 
Co., N.Y. “ The hub, although it rolls an equal distance 
with the felloe, does not revolve through an equal space. 
—No. 61. Illustrated Rebus. Two inS team B on nest 
man ly re ve rent and love in g; or, “ To win esteem, be 
honest, manly, reverent and loving.” The following have 
sent in correct answers up to Dec. 12th. The numbers 
indicate the problems, etc., answered by each. 8S. N. 
Dexter North, 59, 60, 61; Isabella Curtis, 57,58; “C. A. 
R.,” 55; Wm. G. Kieffer, 55, 57,58; Phineas B. Davis, 
58; Walter A. Carpenter, 57; F.M. Smith, 55,57; J. 
Coyte, Jr.,57; Lucy and Lewis, 55, 56, 57, 58 ; “H. H.” 55, 
Wirt C. Williams, 61; George H. Elliot, 59, 60; Thomas 





H. Edwards, 61 ; Walter Briggs, 61; Wilson Thomas, 61, 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
A Rich Treat—A Generous Boy. 


What a splendid feast! A whole Christmas pie, filled 
with plums such as Johnny Horner picked out when he 
said “ What a brave boy am 1.” “Its all for me,” the 
boy is saying, not in words perhaps, but his satisfied smile, 
his arms thrown around the dish, and his body leaning 
fondly toward it, all speak more plainly than words. The 
sprig of holly lying near, upon the table, shows that it is 
holiday times, and some kind friend has made the boy a 
Christmas present. ‘I'd like to be in his place,” more 
than one little fellow is saying, as he thinks of the good 
pies his mother makes. Wait a little, while we tell you 
of another boy that lived in Boston; perhaps you would 
rather be like him than to have even a whole Christmas 
pic. He was employed by a rich merchant who had 
his dinner brought to the store every day, and frequently 
having more than he needed, he gave the boy a cake or 
a piece of pie, or some other dainty. One day the gentle- 
man noticed that the boy slyly put away the cake he had 
received, into his basket, instead of eating it. When 
asked why he did so, the boy blushed and did not like to 
tell, but finally replied, “‘ We are very poor sir, and my 
mother and sister seldom have any thing nice to eat, and 
I would rather give it to them than have it myself, if you 
have no objections.” ‘ And do you often do this ?” asked 
the gentleman. “I always do,” was the reply. His em- 
ployer was so greatly pleased with this noble conduct, 
that he at once increased the boy’s wages, and as he con- 
tinued faithful, advanced him step by step, until he hecame 
a member of the firm, and a wealthy citizen. Was not 
that better than having the cake all to himself? Even if 
the gentleman had not discovered it, the boy’s noble un- 
selfishness would have given him higher pleasure than all 
the pies and cakes in a baker’s shop. 

The boy in the picture looks like a pleasant fellow, 
who would willingly lend his sleigh or his skates, share 
his marbles, or ordinary pleasures with a play-fellow ; but 
the pie is something extraordinary—he couldn’t think of 
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giving away any of that. A writer says: “It is easy to 
give what you don’t feel, but true unselfishness is to give 
what will make you feel:” that is, todeny yourself for the 
sake of another. The Boston boy did this; how many 
Agriculturist boys and girls will practise the same virtue 
this New Year, and thus make it a doubly happy one ? 
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The Beggar Boy and the Flowers. 


The following story, the origin of which we cannot trace, 
beautifully illustrates the power of kindness. ‘‘Go 
away from there, you old beggar boy! You’ve no right 
to be looking at our flowers,” shouted a little fellow from 
the garden where he was standing. The poor boy, who 
was pale, dirty, and ragged, was leaning against the 
fence, admiring the splendid show of roses and tulips 
within. His face reddened with anger at the rude 
language, and he was about to answer defiantly, when a 
little girl sprang out from an arbor near, and looking at 
both, said to her brother: ‘‘How could you speak so, 
Herbert! I’m sure his looking at the flowers don’t hurt 
us.” And then, to soothe the wounded feelings of the 
stranger, she added: “Little boy, I'll pick you some 
flowers if you’ll wait a moment,” and she immediately 
gathered a pretty bouquet and handed it through the 
fence. His face brightened with surprise and pleasure, 
and he earnestly thanked her. Twelve yearsgfter this 
occurrence, the girl had grown to a woman. One bright 
afternoon she was walking with her husband in the 
garden, when she observed a young man in workman’s 
dress, leaning over the fence, and looking attentively at 
her and at the flowers. Turning to her husband she 
said, “It does me good to see people admiring the gar- 
den; I'll give that young man some of the flowess ;” and 
approaching him she said: “‘Are you fond of flowers, sir? 
it will give me great pleasure to gather you some.” The 
young workman looked a moment into her fair face, 
and then said in a voice tremulous with feeling : ‘‘ Twelve 
years ago I stood here, a ragged little beggar boy, and 
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you showed me the same kindness. The bright flowers 
and your pleasant words made a new hoy of me; ay, 
and they made a man of . Your face, Madam, has 
been a light to me in m&ny dark hours of life, ang 
now, thank God, though that boy is stlll a humble, hard. 
working man, he is an honest and a grateful one.” Tears 
stood in the eyes of the lady as, turning to her husband, 
she said, ‘‘ God put it into my young heart to do that little 
kindness, and see how great a reward it has brought," 


Pleasant Work for the Young—Op. 
taining New Fruits. 


Not many years since a lady in the City of Hudson, 
N. Y., procured some soil from the street in front of her 
dwelling, to enrich a flower plot. A little plant sprung 
up from it, which proved to be a grape vine, grown from 
a seed accidentally dropped there, perhaps by some child, 
eating grapes near the spot. The vine was permitted 
to grow and bear fruit, which proved to be different 
from any variety known, and of very excellent flavor, 
A nurseryman in the vicinity tasted the grapes, and liked 
them so well that he offered to take the vine and raise 
others from it to sell, and to divide the profits with the 
lady. This was done, and in a few years she realized 
enough from her share to purchase a handsome farm, 
The name of the grape is the Rebecca; many of you 
may be well acquainted with it. Now what is to prevent 
every boy and girl who reads the Agriculturist from 
planting grape seeds, raising the vines, and perhaps get. 
| ting new kinds of grapes? As you may know, the pro 
| duce of the seeds of most fruits is seldom like thatof 
| the parent. The seed from a red, tart apple, like the 
| Spitzenberg, may yield a white, sweet variety. The pit 
| from a good peach may give a larger, earlier kind; and 
| so with the seeds of many other fruits. If our young 
| readers will take pains to plant the seeds from the ap- 
| ples, pears, grapes, etc., which they may eat this year, 
| some new varieties may de produced, superior to any 

now known. It would be strange indeed if some excel- 

lent sorts were not obtained among the hundred of thous- 
| ands of members of our circle; and what a life-long 
| pleasure it would give toa boy or girl to have thus been 
instrumental in adding to the enjoyments of the world, 
| It would be unwise to feel at all certain of making evena 
small fortune from experiments of this kind, as_ perhaps 
not one in a thousand seeds would produce superior fruit, 
although there might be success upon the very first trial. 
He who does all he can to benefit the world, even though 
he fail, is worthy of just as much praise as he who does 
no more, but chances to succeed. Perhaps next month 
we may be able to give some hints that will make it less 
difficult to obtain the desired result. 





Useful Play—The Game of Proverbs, 


The following is one of that innocent kind of amuse 
ments, which, if rightly used, not only afford recreation, 
but tend to develop the intellectual faculties as well. 
To make this game interesting, there should be half a 
dozen or more persons to take part—the more, the better. 
One of the company is sent from the room, and while he 
is out, some familiar proverb is selected, as, for example; 
“Jt never rains but it pours.’ Then a word of the pro 
verb is given to each one of the party, in the order in 
which they sit ; thus, the first must remember the word, 
it ; the second the word, never; the third, rains, and 9 
on until the whole of the words are distributed. When 
this is arranged, the absent person is called in, and begin- 
ning with the first player, he puts one question (any ques 
tion he may choose) to each of the company in turn, and 
each player in his answer must introduce his word of the 
proverb. Thus, for example, he asks the first, “Is the 
proverb acommon one.” The answer might be “Itis 
often heard.” Tothe second player, “ Will you help 
guess it?” ‘ Never if I can help it,” would be an appro 
priate reply. To the third, ‘“ What are you thinking 
about?” ° Answer.— I was hoping it might not rain to 
morrow —and so on, through the whole party. The 
questioner is required to find out the proverb, from the 
answers which are thus given. If he can not discover tt 
after going around twice, he must leave the room agai, 
and another proverb is selected for him to guess ab 
When he is successful, he sends out the person whose ui 
ingenious answer enabled him to detect the proverb.—~ 
If there are more players than words in the proverb, thea 
the sentence is distributed twice; thus supposing there 
were ten persons and seven words, the eighth persot 
would have the first word of the proverb, the ninth would 
have the second, the tenth the third, and then the first 
player would at his second examination have to give the 
fourth word, and so on until the whole was finished. Or 
if there are ten words and only seven players, then the 
first player at his second examination must give the 
eighth word, and soon. In either case the questioner 
| to have the privilege of asking for information until all the 





words have been given to him twice, before giving it UP 
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Premium Drawing Instruments. 


The above engraving represents the interior of the 
neat, polished rosewood box containing the drawing or 
draughting instruments announced as premium aa in the 
table. The two semi-circles really belong behind the 
top cushion, which is arranged to open. Each piece is 
fitted into the velvet cushion. We have not space fora 
full description of the several pieces and their various 
uses. They are of polished brass and steel. The left 
hand semi-circle is brass, and the right hand one is of 
transparent horn, so that when laid upon paper, lines, 
angles, etc., can be seen throughit. The dividers, No. 1 
and No. 3 have socket joints ana binding screws to receive 
4, 6, 7,8 and 9, for various purposes. Thus: by combining 
part of No. 1 with 4, 7 and 9, we get the long sweep with 
steel point and pencil point shown below.—No. 5 (with 








ivory handle) and 6 and 8 can be used with ink, either 
alone, er combined with 1 or 3.—No. 7 and 9 have sockets 
for pencils, to be used in connection with lor3. The 
pivots and sockets match, so that a great number of com- 
binations and extensions can be made for drawing all 
kinds of lines, circles, etc. No. 11 is a boxwood grad- 
uated rule.—No. 10 is a double-pivot screw-driver to 
tighten or loosen the hinge joints of 1,2 and3. Taken 
altogether, this is the most convenient and neatest set of 
drawing instruments we have seen for the price. We 
wish every boy and girl among our readers could have a 
set, not merely to amuse themselves with, but to cultsvate 
a taste and habit for plotting and planning. We propose 
to all who may secure a set as a premium, to send us 
a plan of their several homes, farms, gardens, and houses, 
drawing them toa regular scale of a given number of feet 
or rods to the inch. We have a few sets yet on hand for 
premiums, and 100 more sets will arrive from Paris during 
January. If still more are wanted, they will be ordered. 
For terms, see premium table in the next column. 
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PREMIUMS for 1364. 


(LAST PUBLICATION IN FULL.) 





There are certain easy-go-long Editors, who don't want to 
be troubled with giving premiums—and their editorial work 
is on a par with their business, They want their subscribers 
to do the writing, and they publish anything and everything, 
without the laborious care and investigation required to 
issue a well edited, reliable paper. They hitch on to their 
publications the name of some State, and then press upon 
the people of that State the duty of “sustaining their own 
paper.” For the time expended in canvassing for them, they 
offer the pay of “a consciousness of working for the good of 
the cause.” Jealous of the fact that a majority of reading 
farmers of their own neighborhoods even, have the discern- 
ment to go where they can get the best paper for the least 
money, they fall to picking flaws in the way their more en- 
terprising cotemporaries do business, 

Why can not these cotemporaries be easy, and goon in 
their own way, if they like that best, and not be trying to put 
themselves highest by pulling others down below them. We 
like our own way of doing business, and the people seem to 
like it; so we shall keep on—keep asking people to work 
not only for the “good of the cause,” but also offering prizes 
to those who take time and trouble required to raise large 
clubs. As we have before stated, the simplest, easiest and best 
way to do so, is to offer specific Premiums of good articles 
for a definite number of names, Owing to the special good- 
will ef manufacturers, publishers, etc., and to some adver- 
tising arrangements we are able to offer much larger pre- 





miums in this way than in cash. There is no “catch” in our 
mode—no fine premium to the one sending in the largest list 
of names, leaving all others “out in the cold,” though they 
may have worked just as hard, and obtained almost as many 
subscribers. The canvasser knows just what he or she is 
working for, and that the remuneration does not depend 
upon what some other unknown party may be doing. 

In proof of the real value of these articles, and of 
the satisfaetion they give, we will state the faet, that many 
hundreds of persons secured one or ‘nore of them last 
year, through our premium offe:g- and they were so well 
pleased with them that at loast nine-tenths of the same 
persons are now at work to get other articles this year, and 
large numbers have alrcady attained the coveted prizes. 

We do not pretend to give an article costing $2, and throw 
in the paper for a year, all for $1. We offer no article of in- 
ferior quality or value. The premiums are all useful and 
desirable, and cheap atthe prices named. We repeat that 
Every article offered is just what it purports to be, and 
nothing is second-hand, or of poor make or quality, or kind ; 
We intend ia all cases to deal fairly with every one. We 
invite all to make an effort to get one or more of the premi- 
ums described beiow, and thus do good to others in circula- 
ting the paper, and get paid for the work; hundreds have 
already done so during the past month. 

Take Notice! We cannot afford space to republish 
the following descriptions in full, after this first number 
of the volume. Please read carefully through what is said 
below, and preserve the descriptions for future reference. 















a") % SZ 
Table of Premiums for 1864. ay \e8 ise 
5 1} mn 
Open to all--No;Competition. 23 |33 |22 
Ee |PR/S5 
Names of Premium Articles. zr |r S 
Goop Booxs—Scee terms below *... ...eeeeee - 
A—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s New). $56 00 || 130 | 250 
B—Best Family Clothes Wringer........... .. 87 00)} 19] 45 
C—Nonpareil Washing Machine.............$16 00 || 40| 90 
D—Sewlng Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson)...$45 00) 98 | 195 
E—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs)...... $40 00 || 82) 185 
F—Woodruft’s Mercurial Barometer......... $8 00|| 20} 63 
G—Woodruft’s Mercurial Barometer.........$12 00] 30} 94 
TT BUMOMUR.  cacscasacasanetstessee wo... 810 00 || 25) 67 
I— Five Octave Melodeon (best)........... - 00 || 190 | 350 
J—Four Octave Melodeon (best)........... .. 860 00 || 180 | 250 
K—Seven back Volumes Agricultruist, 68 || 28) 64 
L-Six do do do wy $4) | 58 
M—Five do do do S $620) 22| 49 
N—Four do do do RS $196) 19) 42 
O—Three do do do 2s 72 || 16) 38 
P-Two de do do é S fis) 13! 2 
—One do do ‘do Wm $i] ..| 13 
—Jacob’s Portfolio Paper File..,.....} ¢ $150 i 17 
S—Osborn & Hodgkinson's Paints-.... ...... $1 50 | 17 
T—Premium Cylinder Plow......... F ---$10 00}; 33] 78 
U—Eagle Plow No, 20..........-+6+ ‘ ++ $9.25 |) 30 69 
V—Hay and Straw Cutter (best).. 9 00 28 65 
W-—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)............. $750) 2) 58 
X—Family Lard and Wine Press.... sccoe SLO aa) oe 
aa—Case of Drawing Instruments........... - $500) 21! 44 


Nochargeis made for packing or boxing any of the ar- 
ticles in this Premium List. The books and the Premi- 
ums K,to S, inclusive, are DELIVERED to any part of the 
United States and Territories, free of allcharges. The 
other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each. nayEvery article 
is new and of the very best “manufacture. 

The names (with money for each,) can be sent in as fast 
as gathered, so that the subscribers can begin to receive 
their papers. The premium will be paid to any one as 
soon as his list is completed. MBut, let it be distinctly 
noted, we can reckon for premiums ONLY those names 
which are marked as for Premiums, when they are sent in, 
All the separate names thus sent and marked as for pre- 
miums, are at onee recorded, so that we can immediately 
turn to any canvasset’s list, and see how it stands. 


Premium clubs need not necessarily be all at one Post- 
Office. Each list ought to contain a fair proportion of 
new names, for it is tobring the paper before new sub- 
scribers, that the premiums are in part intended. 

To avoid confusion, please send in the 2xact amount 
with each list of names. In special Casvs. . .e whole sum 
fora premium list may be forwarded, anl tne \-remium 
be received at once—the names to be sent in afte-ward. 


(Ce All names sent in now, get the great Strawberry 
plants. Note that 5 cents extra are needed if the “ Agri- 
culturist Strawberry” plants are to go by mail. This 
will, of course, be paid by the subscribers themselves, 


Descriptive Notes on the Premiums. 


* s.--Any person sending 20 or more subscribers, 
PO ay car Book List (page 27) to the amount 
of 10 cents for each name sent in at the club price of 80 
cents, or to the amount of 30 cents for each name at $1. 
(No books sent for less than 20 names). The premium 
books will be delivered, by mail or express anywhere in 
the United States. or to the Border ef the British Pro- 
vinces, free of all cost. Many a Farmers’ Club has, 
by means of this premium, obtained a good Library. 

—Apoleton’s New American Cyclopedia.— 
ne ramgaificent work is now oe > ecnaisepedd a 
iate delivery. It consists of 16 heavy volu ging 
oe large two p oa pages, or in the whole work, 12,804 
pages! (The books fill up over a yard of shelf-room.) Jt is 
in reality @ complete Ubrary of tself, embracing full infor 


mation upon every topic of human knowledge, alphabeti- 
cally arranged for convenient reference. The subjects dis- 
cussed number over twenty-five thousand! Itis hardly pos- 
sible to name anything upon which pretty full information 
may not be readily found in the Cyclopedia. Many who can 
not purchase the work may be able to obtain it through our 
Premium offer. It is worth a year’s effort in raising subscri- 
bers, though many may get 180 names in a brief time. 


B—Best Clothes-Wringer.—This is a most excel- 
lent Household Implement, which should be in every family. 
It can be set upon any form of tub, and by turning with the 
right hand and picking up the garments with the left, they 
are pressed rapidly and easily between two elastic rollers, 
and drop out into a basket, quite as free from water as they 
can be wrung by the hardest twisting by hand. Every lady 
knows that hand wringing is really harder upon the arms 
and shoulders than even the washing; while the twisting 
stretches the fibers with lever power, and hastens the wear- 
ing out. All this is avoided by the Wringer, which is in 
truth a strength-saver, and a clothes-saver. We have had 
one in use for nearly four years;itisas good as ever, and 
has paid fer itself many times over. A child can with this 
readily wring out a tub-full of clothes, Our Premium Wring- 
ers are the family size, of the No. 2 “Universal” and are 
provided with cogs, and with springs, so that they will wring 
equally well any article froma blanket to a baby’s stocking. 
The cogs are an indispensable addition to the best and safest 
wringers, The Wringer weighs only 15 Ibs., and can be cav- 
ried by hand, or sent by express, or freight to any point, and” 
is ready for instant use on removing the light packing box, 


C—Nonpareil Washing Machine.—The best 
recommendation we can give of this, is, that while we have 
tried fifteen or twenty kinds, this is the only one that our 
“help” continue to use without being required to do so. It 
acts somewhat like the old “fulling mill;” the clothes are 
put into the hot water, and beat by two pounders which con- 
stantly turn them over. The beaters are moved alternately 
by a crank, provided with balance wheel which adjusts the 
force required so as to make the turning easy. Take it all 
in all, the Nonpareil is the best Washing Machine we have 
found. If we find and prove a better one, we shall put it in 
our list, for anything that helps to reduce the hard work of 
washing day, isa godsend. The machine can go as freight, 
or by express, to any part of the country. 


D-E-—Sewing Machines.—We need not enlarge 
upon the benefitsof Sewing Machines, It is no exaggeration 
to say that a woman can in a day do ten times as much 
ordinary sewing with a machine, as she can do by hand, 
The interest on a $50 Machine is only $3 to $4 a year, which 
is a small consideration ed to its advantages, Five 
hundred families ought to be supplied through our pre- 
mium list this year, At least 80 to 100 copies of the Agri- 
culturist ought to be taken in every town, and would be if 
some enterprising man or woman would go round and gath- 
er them. Two or three ladies might join their efforts, and 
get a machine for use between them. We offer two kinds of 
Machines, both varieties of wich we have had in use for 
several years, and with great satisfaction. They are both 
supplied with the Hemmer, and are sent out with full {n- 
structions for use——The Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine, we have used during five years, and can bear full 
testimony in its favor. More of these machines are sold and 
used, we believe, than of all the other good kinds together, 
which isa strong proof of the satisfaction they give-——This 
sews with a double thread, both sides of the fabric showing 
the same stitch——The Wilcox & Gibbs Machine, 
we have used for over three years, and for most kinds of 
sewing it is excellent. . [t is very simple in its operation and 
can be worked by those who have the smallest amount of 
mechanical skill, It can be used for most kinds of sewing, 
and may well be adopted generally, at least where the higher 
priced machines can not be afforded.—For every kindof 
sewing, especially where the same stitch is required on 
both sides, we prefer the Wheeler & Wilson. 


F—G—Woodruff’s Mercurial Barometer.—This 
is conceded to be the best and cheapest instrument for gen- 
eral use, which-is now offered to the public. The peculiar 
form of mercury cup invented by Mr. Woodruff, renders the 
instrument far more portable than any thing previously made. 
The safe delivery of every instrument given by us as a pre- 
mium, is warranted by the manufacturer (Charles Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. H.), when to be sent within 1,500 miles, The 
instruments are beautifully made, are about 8 feet long, and 
are sent direct from the factory, with no expense save the 
express charges. We offer two forms which differ mainly in 
the style of case, both being supplied with Thermometer and 
Vernier. The $12 form is of course more ornamental, and 
the more desirable instrument, though either of them is high- 
ly valuable. A barometer is to farmers or others on land, 
what it is to sailors at sea—an indicator of the weather 
to be looked for. There are many times every year when 
the indications of the barometer in regard to the weather 
will often be of more value than its whole price, while the 
interest on its cost would be less than half a dollar a year. 
The habit of observation, and of scientific study culti 
vated in children where a Barometer is used, is important. 


H—The Aquarius.—This is an excellent little porta- 
ble ferce-pump, useful in many ways. One can take this in- 
strument in his hand with a pail of water, and throw a con- 
siderable stream toany point where a fire may be breaking 
out, and do more to quench it, than he could with a dozen 
pailfulls dashed on, even if the fire could be reached. We 
have thrown water from the ground up against the third 
story windows of a house, The Aquarius is very useful for 
watering gardens, for washing windows, carriages, etc., etc. 
It is provided with rubber suction pipe, to draw water from 
a pail, tub or bu cket, and an ejection pipe having both a noz- 
zle for throwing a stream, and a rose or sprinkler, It 
has also an air chamber for giving a constant stream, Itisa 
handy instrument, for every household, aside from its use asa 
fire engine withwhich many incipient fires have been stopped. 


I—J—Melodeons.—None need to be told of the pleas- 
ure given by a goo: Melodeon in a household, or of its util- 








ity in the Week Day and Sabbath School Room, and the 
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Church. “ Music hath charms to soothe even a savage breast,” 
and we hesitate not to say that a benign influence is exerted 
upon every house and school room where a Melodeon or 
other good musical instrument is found.—We offer two sizes 
in our list above, and those of a different price may be se- 
lected for a proportionate number of subscribers, (For 
sizes, style, prices, etc., send a stamp to George A. Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and get one of their illustrated descrip- 
tive Catalogues, which will be sent free). We have used one 
ne these Melodeons during four years paat, and it continues 

give the highest satisfaction. It has not been tuned or 
phe ise repaired in all that time. The premium instru- 
ments will be shipped direct from the manufacturers at Buf- 
falo, ready boxed. They can go by railroad, steamboat, ex- 
press or otherwise, as destred by the recipient. [27 [t is 
easy for Churches, and both Week Day and Sunday Schools 
to unite their efforts and secure a good melodeon.—Many 
have doneso already. Notethe present prices. 


K—Q—Seven Volumes of the Agriculturist.— 
Here is a whole Agricultural, Horticultural, and Household 
Library, embracing also a large amount of interesting read- 
ing for Children and Youth, and thousands of instructive 
and pleasing engravings. Each volume contains more 
printed matter than half a dozen dollar books of the usual 
size. There are in each volume from two to four thousand 
articles and condensed items, among which every reader 
will find something useful to himself and family. We send 
them post-paid (as in the above table,) in new clean numbers, 

printed from stereotype plates as needed. The last number 
of each volume contains an index to the whole volume. 
(Any person preferring them bound, can receive them in this 
form, neatly done, at 6 cents extra per volume, for binding 
and extra postage—or at a cost of only 3 cents per volume 
if called for, or sent by express, or otherwise, 80 as not to 
be pre-paid. Let every one selecting this premium be sure 
to name what volumes are desired, or how many of each, as 
duplicates of any volume can be chosen if preferred.—We 
can only supply from volume 16 to volume 22 inclusive. 


R—Best File for the Agriculturist.—Jacob's 
Portfolio file, made just to fitthe Agriculsurist, with the name 
of the paper gilded on, is exceedingly convenient. It is a 
neatly embossed or stamped cover, made so that each suc- 
cessive number of the paper can be inserted in a minute, 
when itis strongly heldin. The numbers thus fastened togeth- 
er are asconvenient as a bound book. When one volume is 
completed, it can be removed and stitched together, and the 
numbers of anew volume be inserted. A single cover will 
answer for a dozen or twenty successive years. It is with- 
out doubt the most perfect paper file made. Sent post-paid. 


S—Water Color Paints.—Those offered (Osborne 
& Hodgkinson’s) are the best of American Manufacture, and 
though not so fine for artist’s work, as some of the imported 
(which now sell at six times the price), they answer very 
well for common sketching, particularly by children and 
beginners, They are especially useful to children, as their 
use tends to develop a taste for form and color, and skill in 
the use of the pencil. Sent post-paid, in neat mahogany case 
—24 small cakes of assorted colors, with brushes, etc. 


The Markets. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE. } 
New-York, Friday Morning, Dec. 18. 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
REoErPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs. 
24 days this mth 578.000 8,159,000 260,000 $8,000 565,000 2,741,000 
27 days last in’th 380,000 3,034,000 531,000 21,000 607,000 2, 102/000 
SALus. Flour. Wheat. Corn, ive. Barley. 
24 days this month, 373,000 2,772,000 2,146,000 33.500 350, 
27 days last month, 499,000 8,118,000 3,018,000 26, 000 583,000 
2. Comparison with same time last year’. 
RECEIPTS. Py Barley, Oats, 
24 days 1863.... 260,000 000 565,000 2,741,000 
24 days 1362... 667,000 3,954,000 2,787,000 feo 208-000 869,000 
SALES. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1863 . 373,000 2,772,000 2,146,000 $3,500 350,000 
24 days 1862...... 418,000 3,605,000 3,216,000 53.250 312,000 
3. Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, to Dec. 17. 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Oats. 
Bbls. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
.... 2,434,736 14,867,056 7,526,149 416,369 125,806 
poosse 2,989, 619 24,890,341 11,581,819 1,099,656 172,922 

Receipts of temps at Albany, by the New- York 

navigation May 1, to Dec. 12. 


a ley, Oats, 
bus. bus. 














4. 

Canals from the opening o 

Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, 

bbls, bus, bus. bus. 

863 1,546,600 22,069,400 20,560,100 423.300 3,181,300 12,354,800 

1862...... 1,710,800 32,548,000 23'419,000 755,200 2,200,000 6,014,500 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICrs. 


November 18. December 18, 





















FLour—Super to Extra “pe $5 60 @665 $610 @F6 90 
Saper, to Extra Southern . 720 @il 760 @11 00 
po een 00 @1150 F700 @11 50 
Extra Genesee.............+0. - 67 @90 690 @92% 
Superfine Western. - + 560 @580 610 @ 60 
RYE FLOUR......... 5% @6%75 567 @700 
Corn Meal... ......... §50 @623 510 @615 
Wueat—All Kinds of White.. 16 @1% 165 @18 
All kinds of Red,.............. 13% @157 18 @163 
Gonx—Yellow. « nessem sanenicns 109 @110 1RKe 

109 @110 1382 @13 
8 @ 8 91 @ 9 

8 @ % 9 @ 9% 
1% @13 123 @131 
AMEABT...-n-cnerccesc-ovce--+> BOO OilBw” 198 O153 
CorTron—Middilings, per lb.... 86 @ 87 8 @ — 
0@ B 20 @ 30 
ST @ & RY@ 65 

94@ 114 11 @ 11% 
250 @26 250 @285 
Hag iy a8 
% l¥@ 14 

Motasses New-( 3” @ 0 er 10” 
CoFFEE, Rio, per lb KE B37 8B @ 35 
Towacco—Kentucky, &¢,p 1b 9@ B 10 @ 30 
Seed Leaf, ~ 2 @ 50 i @ %& 
Woo_—Domestic. fleece, p 0 @ 8 0 @ & 
Domestic, pulled, per lb. 6 @ 80 6 @ 80 


















Wool, Catfornia, eanvemrenest % @ #0 3 ® 5iK 
TALLOW, per lb...... . 12 @. 12%  WX@ 12% 
Orn Cake, per tun .-- 4600 @5200 4700 @52! 
PorxK—Mess, per bbl........... 1650 @18% 182% @18 WO 
Prime. per bbl... ....... --- 11 874@12 2 1250 @13 
BeEF—Plain mess . . dees 7 @13850 1200 @18 7% 
LARD, tn bbis., per ib. UxX@ 124% 1136@ 12% 
Bu rren— Western, - Ib. 199 @ 2 0 @ 
State, per lb... uz@ B % @ 32 
CHEKBE... .....+20++6 1@ 1% 12 @ 1 
Beans— per bushel.. 0 @300 2530 @€300 
Broom Corn—ver b.......... @ 10 8 @ 10 
EaGos—Fresh, per dozen....... 2 @ 2 2 @ 2 
Egga,.Limed, per doz......... 20 @ 2 20 @ 2t 
Pourny—Fowls, “sabe sone 100 @ 8 @ il 
Ducks, per Ib... pene nts 8 @ 8 @ 12 
ee | ere 10 @ 12 7 @ 10 
Turkeys, per 1b 0 @ 8 @ 12 
Poratoms—Dykman, Be ‘bbi.2 2.50 250 @8 00 
Mercers, per bbl... siseeee 2% @250 285 @2% 
Buckeyes per “te RR 123 @158 150 @1iR 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 162 @200 187 @200 
Nova Scotia, per bushel...... 50 @ 55 50 @ 5 
Sweet Delaware per bbl..... 550 @600 650 @70 
TurNips—Rata baga, per bbl 100 @ 12 118 @13 
Ontons, Red & Yellow p.bbl. $50 @37 450 @500 
CABBAGES, per 100............ 40 @80 600 @10 0 
CARROTS, per DDI...9......... 150 @17%75 
Bests, per bbl.............+. 250 @2% 
D Rriep AppLxs, per lb... 5 a 9 5@ 9 
DRIED PEACHES, per 1b.. 2.@ & 24 @ 28 
Drikp RASPBERRIES. per lb.. 23 @ 4 2% @ 2 
APPLES, choiee, per bbl....... 850 @400 850 @ 400 
Apples, ‘mixed lots, per bbl.. 250 @ 300 250 @300 
Apples, River, per bbl..... 200 @250 200 @250 
PuMPKINs, Cheese, per 100... 800 @1000 1200 @18 00 
SQuasHes, Marrow, per bbl.. 250 @ 2% 400 @450 
Hubbard, por Dbi........,.0%. 250 @ 25 450 
CRANBERRIES, per Dbl ....... 850 @1100 800 @10 00 
Prarons, Wild, per doz...... 9 @1% 9 @123 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS, per pair. 60 @ 80 

ARE DOT GOR, occonccccd seen 150 @2% 50 @ 150 
Parrripass, per pair........ 50 @ 100 0 @ 











Dushness Notices, 80 Cents per Line of Space. 


‘Patents for New Inventions, 
are procured in this Country and Europe, ty MUNN & 
CO., Editors Scientific American, No. 37 Park Row, N. 
Y. Pamphiets of advice sent free. 


Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 

Large and thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 
soil ; fine crops; twenty-acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N. J. Letters 
Papers containing full information sent free. 








answered, 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


If, asa Holiday Gift, you would combine instruction 
with amusement, the useful with the entertaining, re- 
member the Craig Microscope and Mounted Objects, for 
they are an endless source of amusement and instruc- 
tion. Over 200 dozen Microscopes and 700 dozen Objects 
have been sold within a year by the Boston Agent alone. 
This Microscope, in brass, is mailed, postage paid, for 
$2 25; or with six beautiful mounted objects for $3; or 
with 24 objects for $5. In hard rubber, for 50 cents, in 
addition to above prices. A liberal discount to the trade. 
Address, HENRY CRAIG, 335 Broadway, New-York. 


Advertisements, 


> RPL 

~ Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 

TERMS-— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 

Fifty cents per line of a for each insertion, 

One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per colunin. 

In both English and German, Fifty-five cents per line. 

German Edition alone, Zen cents per line of space. 
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© LEARN THE NURSERY BUSINESS.— 

Wanted an industrious, moral young man, to learn how 

to grow trees, vines, flowers, etc. Also to become acquaint- 

ed with the care of forcing houses, Address with reference, 
CHARLES DAVIS, Jr., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

V ANTED A SITUATION by an American man 

and his Wife, to take charge of a Farm, one that thor- 

oughly understands his business, and can furnish the BEST 

of Testimonials, A situation near Providence, R. L, would 

be preferred, Address H. C. WHEEL ER, 

North Stonington, Conn. 

W ted an experiencec et eres Sew 1- 

edge of fruit culture. Address H. C. SIGLER, 


Suse Towa, 
pu 











WONDERFUL CANTERING HORSES. 
Along the road you cantering go, 
Five or six miles an hour or 60; 
You have only to rise and sit ae you ride, 
The horse by his bridle you easily guide. 
Will be sold at present prices only a few days longer, 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, No. 498 Broadway, N. Y. 





Gutta Percha Cement Roofing 


Costs less than half as much as Tin—is Fire Proof—and can 
be readily applied to new and old roofs by any ordinary 
workman, 

Gutta Percha Cement Paint 


Is the eBonpest at ae: ino comely e article <a ainting metals 
—and repairing L Ss <s 1 kinds—also for pre- 
serying “eee ye rs ya nee} ared for use, 
Th OHNS & GROSLES nei # CO. 
Manufacturers, 


So ie 
78 William Street, New-York, 





U. 5. 5-20's 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
has not yet given notice of any intention to withdraw this 
popular Loan from Sale at Par, and until after ten days no. 
tice has been given the undersigned as Agents for sale 
of the Bonds, will continue to supply the public. 

The whole amount of the Loan authorized is Five Hun. 
dred Millions of Dollars. Over Four Hundred Mil- 
lions have been already subscribed for and 
paid into the Treasury, mostly within the last seven 
months, leaving less than a hundred millions now available, 
The large demand from abroad and the rapidly increasing 
home demand for use as the basis for circulation by National 
Banking Associations now organizing in all parts of the 
country, will in a very short period absorb the balance. Sales 
have lately ranged from ten to fifteen millions weekly, fre- 
quently exceeding three millions daily, and as it is well 
known that the Secretary of the Treasury has ample and 
unfailing resources in the Duties on Imports and Inter. 
nal Revenues and in the issue of the Interest bearing Legal 
Tender Treasury Notes; it is almost a certainty that he will 
not find it necessary to seek a market for any other long or 
permanent Loans, of which the Interest and Prin- 
cipal are payable in GOLD. 

Prudence and self-interest must force the minds of those 
contemplating the formation of National Banking Associa- 
tions, as well as the minds of all who have idle money on 
their hands, to the prompt conclusion that they should 
lose no time in subscribing to this most popular Loan, 
It will soon be beyond their reach, and advance to a hand- 
some premium, as was the result with the “Seven-Thirty” 
Loan when it was all sold and could no longer be subscribed 
for at par. 

It is a Six per cent. Loan, the Interest and 
Principal Payable in Coin, thus yielding 
Eight to Nine percent, per annum at the present 
rate of premium on coin. 

The Government requires all duties on imports to be paid 
in Coin; these duties have fora long time past — to 
over a 

Quarter of a Million of Dollars iste, 
asum nearly three hundred times greater than that required 
in the payment of the interest on all the 5-20's and other per- 
manent Loans. So that itis hoped that the surplus of Coin 
in the Treasury, at no distant day, will enable the United 
States to resume specie payments upon all liabilities. 

The Loan is called 5-20 from the fact that whilst the Bonds 
may run for 20 years, yet the Government has the right to 
pay them off in Gold, at par, at any time after 5 years, 

The Interest is paid half-yearly, viz.: on the first 
days of November and May. 

Subscribers can have Coupon Bonds which are payable to 
bearer, and arein amounts of $50, $100, $500, $1600; or Re- 
gistered Bonds of same denominations, and alsoin denomi- 
nations of $5,000,and $10,000. For Banking purposes and for 
investments of Trust-monies, where the bonds are to remain 
permanently in the hands of the parties buying them at first, 
the Registered Bonds are preferable. 

These 5-20’s cannot be taxed by States, Cities, Towns or 
Counties, and the Government tax on them is only one and 
one-half per cent on theamount of income, when the income 
of the holder exceeds Six Hundred Dollars per annum, All 
other investments, such as income from Mortgages, Rail- 
road Stock and Bonds, etc., must pay from three to five per 
cent tax on the income, 

Banks and Bankers throughout the country will 
continue to dispose of the bonds; and all orders sent to us 
direct by mail or otherwise, will be promptly attended to. 
We receive in payment of these Bonds, Drafts on N, Y, City 
Banks, or other funds at par in this city. 

The inconvenience of afew days’ delay in the delivery of 
the Bonds is at times unavoidable, the demand being 80 
great; but as interest commences from the day of subscrip- 
tion, no loss is occasioned, and every effort is to be made to 
deliver the Bonds as fast as possible. 


Fisk & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
All Classes of Government Se- 
curities. 

AND 


U.S. 5-20 Loan Agents, 
38 Wall St., New-York. 





(Deposits and Banking Accounts re 
ceived on favorable terms, 

I STOCKS, BONDS and GOLD, Bought 
and Sold strictly on commission for Cash. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
Bankers, No. 44 WALL Street, 


WILL CONTINUE TO FURNISH 


U. 8S. FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


as long as issued by Government at Par and Interest. 


To BANKS and BANKERS the usual Commission allowed, 


We also buy and sell at market rates: 
U. $§. One Year CERTIFICATES of INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. §. COUPON BONDS of 1861, 
U.S. 730 TREASURY NOTES, 
U. 8. QUARTERMASTER CHECKS. 





Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected on fayor- 
able ternis. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 44 WALL Street, New York. 





Beducation: al and General Agency; By J. A. Nash, 
5 Beekman St., N. Y. Circulars with Terms and Refer- 
ences, sent ee request. 


IPLEY . FEMALE COLLEGE opens for pu- 

yils, February 8d, 1864. Superior facilities for Educa- 
tion; Splendid buildings, elegant furniture, highly ——— 
tal grounds; Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate Depart- 
ments. An able corps of ‘leachers and Lecturers; Bath- 
ing, Horsemanship, and Gymnastics prominent; numbers 
limited; charges reason ible; Send for pr ospectus. Address 
Rey. JOHN NEWMAN D., Poultney, Vt. 


MARYLAND FARMS. 


We have for sale over 200 farms in this State, of as beauti- 
ful and productive land as ever the sun shone upon, eI 
access by Rail Roads, Steamboats and Turnpikes, Thése 
Farms in many instances can be bought for less than the 
Improv ements upon hw m cost, in consequence of the change 
from slave to free labor, 

As Surveyors we have an intimate knowledge of the lands 
of this State. Enquiries by le 5 r Ri be rae a = ered, 

R. EMPLEMAN 
Real Estate y Baltimore clo. ’Ma. 











Prairie View Farm For Sale. 


For sale, a beautiful farm of 160 acres, situated near the 
Fox Riverin the town of Oswego, Kendall Co., Llinois, 33g 
— from the station on the Chica igo, Burlingtow and Quincy 

%. R., 24% from the village of Oswego and 6 from the city of 
eae x0 “and 6 from thec ity of Auror a. The improvements 
are all permanent and particularly well adapted to stock 
purposes, A well furnished house, and large barn_ with 
stabling for 50 cattle. A thrifty Apple orchard, Peach, Plum, 
Pear and C herry trees, both dwarf and standard : also all the 
small fruits with a good variety of grapes, most of the above 
in bearing. <A fine “Durham stock, horses, tools and house- 
hold furniture will be sold with the farm if —— For 
further particulars address the subscriber at Oswe 

P. PORTER W GINS. 





Valuable Farm for Sale. 


To those desiring to purchase land, we would call their 
ween to this “y able farm, situated in Hunterdon Co., 
New-Jersey, 2 miles from the Delaware River, and Delaware 
and "Belvidere Very convenient to Church, Mill, Stores, 
School, ete., being a splendid situation for a ‘country resi- 
dence, having a § lendid view of the surrounding country, 
not excelled by any in the state. The soil is loamy with 
clay bottom, and in a high state of cultivation. Good Build- 
ings, Young apple orchard, and peach orchard just in its 
rime. The Farm contains about 110 acres, Terms easy, 
For further particulars apply to, or address 


WILLIAMSON & ALLEN, Stockton, Hunterton Co., N. J. 
For the BOYS and GIRLS 
The oldest and Best Magazine, 
MERRY’S MUSEUM. 


Vol. XLVII of this most popular work commences Jan 
1st, 1864, Itis filled with stories, instructive articles in His- 
tory, Biography, Natural Science, etc., by the best writers 
for children, with beautiful engravings, and an unequalled 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT by AUNT SUE, 


Prizes given monthly for Sy puzzles. Fine Premiums 
tor obtaining new subscribers 3cautiful MERRY BADGE 
just out. A ‘fine STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAIT of the renown- 
ed HIRAM HATCHET in Jan. No. Terms $1a year. Single 
copies 10 cents. In writing for it, » Blease 8a, noes vou saw 


the advertisement, Address TEARNS., 
111 Fulton-St., New-York City. 





















66 NDISPENSABLE.” No Correspondent, Gen- 

tleman, Lady, Public Speaker, Teacher, nor Man of 
Business, should be’ without this New Hand-Book. HOW TO 
WRITE ; HOW TO TALK; HOW TO BEHAVE, and HOW 
TO DO BU id ge A handy volume of 600 pages, for read 
reference. Sent by first post, for $2. Agents wanted, Ad- 
dress FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


NARMERS SENDING US THEIR ADDRESS, 
with stamp enclosed, will receive the AGRICULTURAL 


ALMANAC for the year 1964. 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & C 
60 Courtland Street, New- idk 


Sorgo Hand Book for 1864. 


Our next Annual will embody the condensed experience 
of 1863, in the culture and Manufacture of Sorgo. The 
names of applicants will be filed, and Hand Book sent free, 
as soon as issued. BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 

Mansfield, Ohio, 











rye 1 INDISPENSABLE NEW HAND BOOK. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BENAVE 
HOW TO TALK, HOW TO DO BUS NESS. 
In one handsome volume of 600 pages, 15mo. Sent by first 
Wet for #2. Agents wanted. Please address FOWLER & 
VELLS, No, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 








am MOTHERS AND WIVES! 


THE MOTHER’S JOURNAL 


and Famity VistTant is a practical Monthly 
Magazine for Mothers and the Household. 
substantial in matter, attractive in Style. 
One Dollar a year; specimen copies, 
cents, Be sure and have it. 
Send by mail, directed to Mothers Journal, 
335 Broadway, New York. 


MPuE WINTER NUMBER OF MME. DEMO. 
‘uae MIRROR OF FASHIONS, now ready, contains 
interesting information on Eyenin Entertainments, Skat- 
ing, Farlor Gymnastics, Furs, Cloaks, Central Park Fash- 
ion onnets, Ornaments, Jewelry, Sashes, Shawls, Scarfs, 
all the details of Dresses, Trimmings, and Children’s Dresses 
in great varlety ; withan slegant colased fashion plate, large 
cloak poe. braid and embroidery, and one dollar's worth or 
five full size patterns, comprising a beautiful cloak, a bratd. 
ed double-breasted waist, a desirable sleeve, and two hil- 
dren’s patterns, The most brilliant, useful, interesting, and 
valuable number yet issued. Twenty-tive cents. Yearly, 
with valuable premiums, $1. Sentin advance tosubscribers, 
Splendid and valuable premiums and terms for clubs, and 
a inducements for canvassers. See the Winter number, 
ow ready. The AGRICULTURIS8T and the a OF FAsH- 
rons forwarded together at $1 75, for ont 
Address, MM DEMORE ST, 
473 Trosdwaee New-York. 


BOOKS FOR, FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 

{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded, Allof these 
eo may be procured by any one making up a lMibra- 

y. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *, 
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pata se WP arn ccc ds focedecctesetehs ieesuresec F0 25 
American Farmer's acy clopedia ae i NACE i ibis Alga 5 00 
PTAGPICAT PIGTIAE S GUNG svc oscce sos ccescccconescecese ase G3) 
American Weeds and Useful Plants .................... 1 50 
Allen on the Culture ot the Grape .........cceccee- eee 1 00 
Allen's (R, L,) American Farm Rook* Te: alae 1 00 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals............... lara vi] 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural aeerneneees PBsea ins eMeskedees 13 
Barry's ‘ruit Garden.. os corcccvcccccce 1 SO 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion. dimoes 1 50 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual.................. 60 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant................ 150 
Bridgeman’ s Kitchen Garden Instructor................+ 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. senese 60 
Brandt's Age of feapune (English ‘and German). pacsaace 50 
Breck’s Book of Flowers........ ...cseseevees 13 
rowne’s American Poultry AG ee. casa ces< se o 13 
uist’s American Flower Garden Directory . i ae 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*...............00..0000 f 
Burr's Vegetables of America..... ... Mraeneneeceseyes 4 00 
Chorlton’s Grape: NIN MN gk, sepcancrnsninkae eos vi 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book......... ae 75 
a rr ‘ vi 
Jadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. |. - 13 
Jadd’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor: - 183 
Jana’s Muck Manual for a 3 ngewapeee - 100 
Jowning 8 Cottage Residences*........... .. . 250 
Jowning’s Fruits and Fr a ase of America**, 2 00 
Kastwood on the Cranberry*® .............esceeee- 50 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny*. 1 50 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ........... 25 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener , Ps] 
‘ine Wool Shee Husbandry beaceseebegueeensss "5 
‘rench’s Farm Drainage *............ oe oe 
“jield's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture .............c00-ceee- 1 00 
SEAN CMRMETIN 5c 0h5.<g SOUERUS TON Sere! toes SSN eKecincgse: ceeseeeae 10 
Flint RIOR Ra OR TTONNO oo c ovcnannnucessadecneessece 1 50 
Flint’s Milch Cows and ay WONME. - oi ckeccccacecscs 1 50 
Fuller’s Strawberry Cultarist.. ...........ccceccccscccccce 10 
Goodale’s Principles of “pene eee 
Gray’ RIE I oo cre cis 505 4mses'aavecimaoeetes 2 50 
EO Be NO vases scercnccorvesccessecesacsesess 60 
Hall’s (Miss) American Cookery............0cccececcccee 1 00 
Harassthy Grape Culture GC. ...,..0.. >. scccsceocenseces -- 500 
—_— — — to — Seen 3 50 
do, colored plates. 4 50 
Herbert's Hints to Horsckecpers* fb aicwlens uanidawled ibesiene 1% 
Hooper's Dog and Gun si sSneanieedesese sontge ae 
Johnson on Manures, PR ae nia 5 
Kemps Ay ot Gardening... 2.00 
Kidder's Bee Culture...... 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee* 1 25 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower 150 
Leuchars’ Hothouses 1 2% 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistr, ocdeevee cooee = 50 
Leslie’s Recipes for COOKING................csecceseceeecs 1 3 
EADSIGy'S (1), .) MOTH PROLBOD go ccccccccccs casecece 13 


Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and CL. Flint: 100 





Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor. 8 00 
McMahon's American Gardener* 250 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees. . D 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy 25 


Mistakes of Educated Men..... .... 
National Almanac and Annual itecora* 
Norton's Scientitic Agriculture . 
Olcott's Sorgho and mphee.. 
Our Farm of Four Acres. .* 
Onion Culture**,.. ... 
Pardee on Strawberry 
Parsons on the Rose ....... 
>edder’s Farmer's Land Measurer 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. 
Pe © TRO CEES ono cccccccees<+cécdevccese 
Quinby: 8N spatertes of Bee keeping*..........ecces 
ndall’s Sheep Husbandry 

Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and — RAS ORR oa 
tichardson on the Dog............sseee. dabdekinddocowes . 
tichardson on the Ho oF 

Robins’ — and Ready Reckoner. . 
tose Culturist 
Shepherd's Own Book . “a 
SRETREE TROWBOWIND — .crccsccccecss coceccsccccsscovcscce 
Smith's Landscape Gardeu oa 
Spencer's Education of Chile TEN*,....cccesee eerreseesees 
tewart'’s (John) Stable BoOK......ee.see-.+-.eee ‘ ntie 
tobacco Culture** ... Ket» sossbbavaves 
fodd’s (s, E.) Young Farmers Manual.................. 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ............++++ Sy ee 
Turner "8 C otton Planter’s Manual.. 
atson’s Amer‘can Home Garden.. 
Wood's Clas: ook of Botany. wh conse depeesceme 
Yale Colles Agricultural Lectures . Santas cehenb eens 
Youatt an pooner on the Horse ..., ...+-... - 
Youatt a: 1 Martin on Cattle ............eeeeeeee 
Youatt ou the Hog...... Sy cae 
Youstt on Sheep ...... 
Youmans’ Chemistry*.......... ° 
Youmans’ Household Science* ...... Pike ee: sebuoneneen 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
DARING AND SUFFERING: 
A History of the Great Railroad Adventure. 
By Lieut. William Pittenger, one of the 


Adventurers. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY REV. ALEXANDER 
CLARK, EDITOR OF THE SCHOOL VISITOR. 





The whole nation was excited, last Spring, by the rev 
tions i before the President and the Cabinet at Washing. 

pee. by the survivors of General Mitchel’s secret Railroad 
Exp geon, sent into the heart of the Confederacy almost a 
year before, Of the twenty-two daring adventurers who 

penetrated the enemy’s country, eight perished on the scat: 
old, and the others, after suffering ontaia = age 3, finally 
succeeded in recrossing the lines and reachin ie Union 
rmy. The survivors each received a medal o tomer and 
other munificent rewards from the hands of the President, 

The reader will follow the adventurers, from their first 
midnight consultation, onward bona their perilous jour- 
ney, and will scarcel breathe during the progress of the ter- 
rible chase—the most exciting ever recorded in the annalsof 
any country, The death-scene will draw tears from the eye 
of the sympathizing reader, while his cheek will burn with 
indignation at the cruelties practised by heartless rebels, 

Nothing in history is more epee than this adventure, or 
more heart-touching than its portraiture by the pen of the 
gifted author. 

The book fs illustrated by a fine steel portrait of the author, 
and several e a wood engravings, and printed in the 
highest style of typographical beauty. 

PRICE $1, PosT-PALD, 

2" AGENTS wanted in all parts of the country, towhom 
extraordinary a are offered, Send fora Circular. 

Address all orders to 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
No, 1308 Chestnut street, Pliiladelphia, Pa, 


A Book for all Churches. 
THE CHURCH SINGER, 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 


Published by 
CARLTON & PORTER, 
200 Mulberry-street, New-York, 
Is now ready. 





A great proportion of the material for this work is the 
result of several years’ labor of PROFESSOR C. C. CON- 
VERSE, former Organist of the Broadway Tabernacle, New- 
York. It embraces the finest music collected and composed 
during a residence in GERMANY and ENGLAND, as well as 
the most popular tunes of AMERICAN AUTHORS, adapted to 
the hymns in use by all denominations, 

The great number and variety of CHANTS and SET 
PIECES found in this work will greatly enhance its value, 
and the Publishers commend it to the notice of ALL Cuugcu- 
Es as the BEST BOOK of the age, according to the testimony 
of persons competent to judge. 

For sale by the Trade generally. 

Price, single COpy......+.+ee0e++-$L 2 
66: WER GOMER do:6 cass: s Sasa s< ce keee 





Mure BEST BOOK TO SELL. — Agents and 


Newsmen will find a Bae yy 
HOW TO WRITE; HOW TALE. “HOW T O BEHAVE 


and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. Complete in one large gilt 
volume. Sent by first post, for $2. Agents wanted! Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


Agents are now wanted to travel in each County of 7 
United States and Canada, and_ procure orders for Rev, J. 8 
Cc. Abbott’s GREAT HISTORY OF THE EBELLION, 
Splendidly illustrated with Steel Engravings, Maps, Ch 
&c., &c. In two volumes, First volume now ready. Secun 
volume to be issned after the War. For an epporntn memento as 
agent or for information apply by mail to NR 

ublisher, Norwich, Conn, 


AGENTS WANTED, 
FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
For the best 


War Maps, Charts, and Pictures. 
No Map Agent should travel without our 


GREAT COUNTY MAP of the UNITED STATES. 
On rollers at $1.25, or sheets at 60 cents, 
and our 
Map of THE REBELLION AS IT WAS AND IS, 
at 80 cents. 
Send for our terms if you wish profitable employment, 
H. H, LLOYD & CO,, 
81 John-st., New-York. 














School Teachers Wanted, 


To travel and solicit orders for Rev. J.8. C. Abbott’s GREAT 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, in each County of the 
United States and Canada, The ‘work is illustrated with 
Sppendie Steel Engravings, Maps, Charts, &c, In two yol- 

mns. First volume now ready. For an Appointment as 
‘Agent apply at once to = Publisher 





HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn, 
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THE TRIBUNE FOR 1864, 

Tuy New-YQrk Tribune, first issued April 10, 1841, has 
to-day a larger aggregate circulation than any other news- 
paper published in America, or (we believe) in the world, 
Compelled a year since to increase the price of its several 
tssues, or submit to the pecuniary ruin of its proprietors from 
the very magnitude of its circulation, it has probably since 
parted with some patrons to whom its remarkable cheapness 
was a controlling recommendation ; but others have taken 
their places, and it has now more than Two Hundred Thous- 
and subscribers and regular purchasers—an excess of at least 
Fifty Thousand over those of anyrival. And this unprece- 
dented currency it has achieved by very liberal expenditures 
in procuring early and authentic intelligence, by the fearless 
expression of convictions, by the free employment of ability 
and industry wherever it might contribute to excellence in 
any department of our enterprise, and by unshrinking fidel- 
ity to the dictates of Justice, Humanity, and Freedom. 

By very large outlays for early and authentic advices by 
telegraph and otherwise from its own correspondents, with 
the various armies of the Union, and by special efforts to 
furnish such information respecting Markets, Crops, new 
discoveries or improvements in Agriculture. &c., as must 
specially interest farmers, we have assiduously labored to 
make a journal calculated to meet the wants and subserve the 
interests of the Preducing Classes. That end wehare at least 
measurably attained ; for no other newspaper exists in Amer- 
ica or Europe which is habitually read by nearly so many 
farmers and their families as is THE TRIBUNE to-day. We 
shall labor to increase both the number and the satisfaction 
of this by far the most numerous cl@ss of its patrons. 

During the existence of the Whig party, this paper support- 
ed that party, though always sympathizing with the more 
liberal, progressive, Anti-Slavery 4“ wing” thereof. When 
new issues dissolved or transformed old organizations through 
the spontaneous uprising of the people of the Free States 
against the repudiation of the Missouri Restriction, Tux 
TRIBUNE heartily participated in that movement, and was 
known as Republican. When the long smoldering conspira- 
cy to divide and destroy our country or reduce it entire to 
complete abasement to the Slave Power culminated in overt 
treason and rebellion, it naturally, necessarily regarded re- 
sistance to this conspiracy as paramount to all other consid- 
crations, and devoted all its energies and efforts to the main- 
tenance of our Union.. -ln every great controversy which has 
divided our country, # has been found on that side which 
naturally commafids the sympathy and support of the large 
majority of school-houses and the decided minority of grog- 
shops, and so doubtless will be to the last. ° 

Ardently desiring and striving for the early and enduring 
adjustment of our National distractions, THE TRIBUNE leaves 
the time, the nature and the conditions of that adjustment 
implicitly to those lawfully in authority, confiding in their 
wisdom and patriotism, anxious toaid them to the utmost in 
their arduous responsibilities and not to embarrass them even 
by possibility. Firmly believing in the Apostolic rule—“First 
pure, then peaceable ”—holding that the total and final ex- 
tirpation of Slavery is the true and only absolute cure for 
our National ills—that any expedient that stops short of this 
can hive but a transient and illusory success—we yet pro- 
pound no theory of “reconstruction” and indorse none that 
has been propounded by another—neither Sumner’s, nor 
Whiting’s, nor any ot the various Copperhead devices for 
achieving “Peace” by surrendering the Republic into the 
power of its traitorous foes—but, exhorting the American 
People to have faith in their Government, to reinforce their 
armies and replenish their treasury, we believe that, if they 
but do their duty, a benign Providence will in due time bring 
this fearful struggle to such a close as will best subserve the 
true greatness of our country and the permanent well-being 
of mankind. 

The present session of Congress will be an exceedingly im- 
portant one, and we have made ample arrangements to lay 
before our readers what is going on in Washington, both in 
Congress and in the Departments. 

We respectfully solicit the subscriptions and active exer- 
tions of our friends, and of all whose views and convictions 
accord substantially with ours. 


DAILY TRIBUNE. 


Mail Subscribers, one year (311) issues...... - $8. 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

One Copy, one year (104 issues).............+6+ Be 

Two Copies SN Ss inccbceuesesss<+cnseessene Fe 

Five Copies, ONG year............scccccccccces> 2. 

Ten Copies, one year....... SAseRA wane babies: banal 22 50. 


An extra copy will. be sent to any person who sends us a 
club of twenty and over. 
THE SPMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to Clergymen for $2.25. 





WEEKLY-TRIBUNE, 
One Copy, one year (52 issues) 
Three Copies, one year.............-++. ey 
Five Copies, one year...........0----008 onueseeeun 8. 
Ten Copies, ONE YEar...........seceseccceseeceees $15. 


Any ae number, ADDRESSED tO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS, 
$1 50ecach. An extracopy will be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty Copies, TO ONE ADDRESS, one year, $25, and any 
larger number at same price. An extra copy will be sent to 
duke of twenty. Any person who sends us a club of thirt 
or a shall receive the THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
gratis. 

To any person who sends us aclub of fifty or over, THE 
DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent without charge. 

THe WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to Clergymen for $1.25, 

The Post Offices where full Clubs cannot be formed either 
for Tue SEMI- WEEKLY or WEEKLY TRIBUNE, subscribers to 
the two editions can unite at Club prices, should the total 
number of subscribers come within our rule, 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC for 1864 will be ready 
avout Christmas, Price 15 cents; 10 copies post-paid, $1; 
100 copies, sent by express, $8. Cash orders solicited. 

Address, THE TRIBUNE, 
Tribune Buildings, New-York. 





THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 


———_e—— 


Daily, (Morning and _Evening,) Semi-Weekly 
and Weekly. 


—_so-—— 

The most Enterprising and Reliable Fam- 
ily Newspaper in the United States. 
a 

THE NEW-YORK TIMES is now recognized throughout 
the country as conspicuous among the journals of the City 
of New-York for the 

CHEAPNESS OF ITS ISSUES, 


THE 
ENTERPRISE OF ITS MANAGEMENT, 
AND THE 
PROMPTNESS AND 
AUTHENTICITY OF ITS NEWS. 

It pays unfaltering allegiance to the UNION AND THE Con- 
STITUTION ; lending a steady, but discriminating support to 
the Present Administration of the Government, and advo- 
cating every timely effort to promote the Progress and Ele- 
vation of every portion of the Human Race. In this adyo- 
cacy, it yields only to safe and conservative impulses, placing 
always the Public Good in advance of merely Humanitarian 
and Sectarian Considerations. No question ef import to the 
welfare of the nation or society fails to obtain candid, inde- 
pendent and exhaustive discussion in the columns of this 
journal, 

In the Department dof News, the first aim of the Times will 
continue to be the collection and publication of trustworthy 
intelligence from all parts of the World. 

ITS GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, BOTH FOREIGN 

AND DOMESTIC, 
is confessed to be superior to that of any other American 
Newspaper. Its Letters descriptive of 
THE EVENTS OF THE WAR, 

its record of the Movements of the Contending Armies, their 
Marches, their Battles, their Retreats, its Lists of the Casual- 
ties; its Delineations of Camp Life, have given a new and 
distinctive interest to that department of journalism. 

Its Reports of Congressional and Legislative Proceedings, 
of Financial, Commercial, and 

GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
of important Legal and Criminal Trials, and of whatever 
may have special interest for the great body of the commu- 
nity, are full, prompt and reliable. 

But whether in the enunciation of opinions, or the state- 
ment of facts, the TrmEs never loses sight of the obligations 
of public or private morality; never conciliates the judg- 
ment or taste of the vicious ; but seeks uniformly to furnish 
reading properly admissible into the Demestic Circle. 


_—o— 


The New-York Weekly Times, 


is a large and elegantly printed quarto sheet of eight pages 
or forty-eight columns—deyoted to Politics, Literature and 
General News, and intended to be the BEST, as well as the 
CHEAPEST Famity NEwsPaAPER in the United States, 

Especial attention is devoted to full, accurate and trust- 
worthy reports of the 

LIVE STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 
for which a special corps of Reporters is maintained. 
THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 

is compiled from a variety of sources, many of them inac- 
cessible to the American reader, and furnishes valuable in- 
formation to the Farmer and Gardener. 

THE WEEKLY TIMES will be sent to subscribers to any 
part of the country on the following terms; 


One Copy one year............ Pesn ain es iapseeneee $2. 
Three Copies one year.......... jeaeles cesCeseanne 5. 
Five Copies one year............00-.06 jceeaneeee nt 8. 
ON AARIEE NG FORE sais oS ianienssavsciwescacad 15. 
—and an Extra Copy to any Club of Ten. 

Twenty Copies ONG Year. .....cc08..--cccccccccccses 25. 


The WEEKLY TIMEs is sent to Clergymen at...1 25. 

To any one who will send usa Club of Twenty, the SEmr- 
WEEKLY TIMEs will be sent’ gratuitously for one year. To 
any one sending us a Club of Fifty, the DarLy Times will 
be sent gratis for one year. 


a 
The Semi-Weekly Times, 


Published on TuEsDAYs and FRripays, and containing eight 
pages of reading matter in every number, is sent to Sub- 
scribers at the following rates: 

SR ey MD DOE ss dso cascecsesss tasnkeosnnetncucl $3. 








Oe NS FONE onc cscconeeives saasscécennese 5. 
Five Copies one year... 12. 
Ten Copies one year....-.... ‘ -22 50. 





The SEMI-WEEKLY TIMEs is sent to Clergymen at.2 25. 
Fresh names may at any time be added to Clubs, both of 
the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY, at Club Rates, 
We employ no traveling Agents. Specimen copies sent 
FREE, 
—o—_ 


The New-York Daily Times 


is published EVERY MORNING and EvENING—price THREE 
Cents; mailed at Ergut DOLLARS a year; with Sunday 
Edition, TEN DOLLARS a year. 





TERMS—CASH, INVARIABLY IN AD\..NCE, 
All letters te be addressed to 
H. J. RAYMOND & O., 
Proprietors of the NzEw-YoRK Times, New-York. 





The Best Reading Books, _ 


UST PUBLISHED. HILLARD’S RE 
NEW SERIES. ADERS, 
HILLARD'’S SIXTH READER. 
HILLARD'S FIFTH READER. 
HILLARD'S INTERMEDIATE READER, ILLUSTRATED 
HILLARD'S FOURTH READER, ILLUSTRATED, 
HILLARD'S THIRD (PRIMARY) READER, ILLUSTRA. 
TED. 
HILLARD'S SECOND (PRIMARY) READER, ILLUS. 
TRATED. 
HILLARD'S FIRST (PRIMARY) READER, ILLUSTRA. 


TED. 
The Sixth Reader, 


The main object of all reading-books is to teach the art of 
reading, With this view, a wide range of selections has been 
made in this Reader, so that the pupils using it may be train. 
ed to give proper force and due expression to every form of 
style, whether grave or gay, humorous or pathetic, elevated 
or familiar, declamatory or simple. Care has been taken to 
admit nothing which young persons would be likely to pro. 
nounce dull or tame, 

Biographical, Critical, and Explanatory notices are pre. 
fixed to most of the selections. They have been carefully 
prepared by Mr. Hillard, and are a valuable feature of the 
book. 

The Introductory Treatise on Elocution prepared by Pro- 
fessor Mark Bailey, of Yale College, is a plain, practical, 
and useful treatise upon this difficult art, and cannot fail to 
be highly approved. 


The Fifth Reader. 


The same Care has been taken in the selection of a variety 
of entertaining and choice pieces for the Fifth Reader as for 
the Sixth. Many excellent declamatory pieces are given, 
The difficult words in each lesson are defined, and numerous 
careful biographical sketches and critical notes are found 
throughout the book, The Treatise upon Elocution is the 
work of Professor Bailey, of Yale College, and is easily un- 
derstood and practical, 

THE INTERMEDIATE READER. (Illustrated.) 

This Reader is designed for large towns and cities, where 
the grading of the schools may require an additional book. 


THE FOURTH READER. (Illustrated.) 


This reading-book is intended for the lower classes of our 
Grammar Schools, and the same general features are pre- 
served in it as are feund in the other books of the series, 
The Introductory Treatises in the Fourth and Intermediate 

teaders on Articulation and the training of the Vocal Or- 
gans will be found to be valuable helps. Spelling and De- 
fining Lessons are attachedo each lesson in the Fourth and 
Intermediate Readers. They have been carefully prepared, 
THE THIRD PRIMARY READER, 
THE SECOND PRIMARY READER. 
THE FIRST PRIMARY READER, 

The Primary Readers were chiefly prepared by a gentle- 
man long engaged in teaching, and of much practical expe- 
rience in all that relates to education, but under Mr, Hillard’s 
direct and careful supervision. They contain lessons in 
Enunciation, with brief directions to teachers, and selections 
in verse and prose for reading lessons, The Exercises in 
Enunciation are such as can easily be used by young chil- 
dren, with the aid of the teacher. 

These books are beautifully illustrated with original de 
signs by BILLINGS, engraved by JOHN ANDREW. The sale 
of nearly 

300,000 OF THE PRIMARY READERS 


since their publication a few years since, is an evidence of 
their popularity. 

In the Fourth, Intermediate, Fifth, and Sixth Readers, a 
FEW of the MOST APPROVED selections in the compiler’s form- 
er series are reproduced, but the selections for the most part 
are derived from other sources, and the examination of 
English literature has been very extensive to find a variety 
of pieces of intrinsic worth and permanent merit. 

Great care has been taken that the different numbers of the 
NEw SERIES should be CAREFULLY GRADUATED to the Cca- 
pacity of the classes for which they are designed. 

School Officers and Teachers are inyited to address the 
Publishers, 

Copies of the books will be furnished for examination, or 
they will be sent by mail on receipt of the postage, which is 
for the Sixth, 24 cents; Fifth, 20 cents; Fourth, 16 cents; 
Third Primary, 12 cents; Second Primary, 8 cents; and First 
Primary, 8 cents, 

The publication of the Old Series will be continued as 
heretofore. BREWER & TILESTON, 

131.Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. School Magazine Free! 
Clark’s School Visitor—Vol. VIII.—1864- 
Rev. Alexander Clark, Editor. 


Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, 
Poems, Letters, Pictures, &c., Cc. 
The Publisher of this popular DAY SCHOOL. MONTHLY, 
in order to reach all parts of the country, will send the Vis- 
itor ONE YEAR FREE to ONE PERSON (who will act a 
agent,) AT ANY Post OFFICE in the United States. The 
January Number appears in beautiful new dress, and with 
many improvements. Address, . J. W. DAUGHADAY, 
Publisher, 1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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It was pronounced superior to all others at the World’s 
Fair at London, 1862. It took the First PREMIUM at the 
reat Fair of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, in New-York 
‘ity, 1868, where the judges were practical mechanics, and 
appreciated COG WHEELS. 
t took the First PREMIUM at the 
New-YORK STATE FAIR... ......0006 1862 and 1863, 
VERMONT STATE FarR..... . 1863. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE Fal 
Towa STATE FAIR... 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR,........... ..ccoes 
And at County Fairs without number, 


SELF-ADJUSTING and ADJUSTABLE! 
The only Wringer with the Patent 
Cog Wheel Regulator, 
which POSITIVELY prevents the rolls from 
BREAKING, OR TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 


Without Cog-wheels, the whole strain of forcing the cloth 
through the Machine is put upon the lower roll causing three 
times as much strain upon the lower rollas when Cog-wheels 
with our Patent Regulator are used, besides the extra strain 
upon the cloth. Experience shows that Clothes Wringers 
without Cog-Wheels cannot be depended on. 

In reply to the question, **How LonG@ WILL 1T Last!” we 
ean only say, “ As long as a wash-tub, cooking-stove, or any 
other family utensil.” See testimony of ORANGE JUDD, of 
the American Agriculturist, No. 41 Park Row, N. Y., who 
says of the 







oe011863; 





“We think the machine much more than PAYS FOR ITS- 
SELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! We 
eonsider it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, 
otherwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the 
rollers upon the crank-shaft slip and tear the clothes, or the 


rubber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the 
first made, and it is as GOOD AS NEW after nearly FOUR 
YEAR'S CONSTANT USE.” 
IT SAVES 
TIME, LABOR, CLOTHES AND MONEY. 
It is easily and firmly secured to the tub or washing-ma- 
chine, and will fit tubs of any size or shape. 
os is simple in its construction, and does not easily get out 
of repair. 
It i not only a PERFECT WRINGER, but the Cog-wheels 
ive it a POWER which renders it a most EXCELLENT 
ASHER, preeing and separating as it does the DIRT with 
the WATE t, from the clothes, 
ANY WASHERWOMAN CAN USE IT. 
A CHILD TEN YEARS OLD CAN WORK IT. 
It will save its cost every six monthsin the soving of clothes, 
We have seven sizes, from $5.50 to $30. The ordinary family 
sizes are No. 1, $10, and No. 2, $7. These have 
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mu WARRANTED 


in every particular. 
This means, especially, that after a few months’ use, the 


lower roll 
WILL NOT TWIST ON THE SHAFT, 


and tear the clothing, as is the case with our No, 8, and other 
Wringers without Cog-wheels. 

In our monthly sales of over 5,000, only from one to two 
dozen are without Cogs. In our retail sales we have not sold 
one in nearly two years! This shows which style is appre- 
ciated by the public, This is the only Wringer with the 

PATENT COG-WHEEL REGULATOR, 
And though other Wringer makers are licensed to use our 
rubber rolls, yet none are ever licensed to use the Cog-wheei 
oo: Therefore, for cheapness and durability, buy 
y the 
UNIVERSAL-CLOTHES WRINGER. 

On ot of the price, from places where no one _is sell- 
ing, we will send the U. C, W., FREE OF EXPENSE. What we 
especially want is a good 

CANVASSER 
in every town. We offer liberal inducements, and guarantee 
the exclusive sale. h. C. BROWNING, 
317 Broadway, New-York. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


OF 
Affection and Charity. 
-WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING-MACHINES 


No, 505 Broadway, New York. 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS, 1863. 


: =O =~ 








WERE AWARDED THE 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


AT THE LATE STATE FAIRS OF 


VERMONT, ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY, IOWA, 
NEW-YORK, INDIANA, MICHIGAN. 


OFFICE, 495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
“Grover & Baker's are the best.”—Am. Agriculturist. 
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PARR’S TOOL CHESTS, 


Fitted with complete sets of Tools, sharpened and set, ready 
for use, and packed in cases for shipping. 

Prices from $2 to $35 each, and containing from 8 to 92 
tools according to size.. 

Shipped on receipt of price, Send for descriptive circu- 
lars to the manufacturer GEO. PARR, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FAVORITE BURNER. 


No glass chimneys needed. 
We are now manufacturing 
our unrivalled non-chimney 
Burner in such quantities as 
to be able to offer itto all who 
USE lamps. It is the only re- 
Hable non-chimney Burner. 
It makes a clear, soft and 
steady light, without smoke or 
odor, consuming the carbon 

y jets of air entering the 
interior of the flame. It holds 
the flame and can _ be carried 
= abeut like a candle, It saves 
the eyes, the fingers, half the oil, and all the expense of 
chimneys. It is the best night lamp, and is perfectly safe 
and reliable in every nie t is simple in operation and 
never gets out of order, It will fit your lamps, as the screws 
are of a uniform size in the lamps now made, You can buy 
directly of us, through the mail, without regard to dealers 
who make their profits mainly from the sale of chimneys. 
Mailed, postage paid, to any address on roar of sixty-five 
cents, Write to HUTCHINSON & CO. Cayuga, N. Y. 


























Something that every 
‘Family needs. The “ Exccl- 
sior Lamp Filler.” An attachment 
for filling lamps without unscrew- 
ing the burper or remove the 
chimney. It éan be applied to all 
lamps in use and can_be purchased 
for 15 cents from ge dealers 
throughout the country. The trade 
supplied by _ 
BEERS, JUDSON & BEERS. 
43 John St., New-York, 
Send for a circular. 














- ——— 
ROE’S PATENT 
: 

Premium Cheese Vat, 
AND IMPROVED HEATER-—WITH 
ROE’S PATENT CUT OFF VALVES. 
Pat. Dec. 12, 1854; June 22, 1858; March 27, 1862 ; Jan. 22, 1963, 

Is the best cheese making apparatus in the world, Several 
thousands of them have been sold and their reputation is well 
known throughout the great dairying sections of the country. 

The manufacture of La far apparatus being our ex- 
clusive business, we are enabled to better study the interests 
of the dairymen and make such improvements in dairying 
apparatusas the improved interests ef dairying demand,— 
and we believe we are not claiming too much in saying that 
the improvement in the quality of cheese and in the general 
interests of dairying, within the last few years, is largely ow- 
ing to the introduction of our Cheese Vat. This Vat em- 
braees everything wanted, up to the present time, for cooling 
and heating the milk; scalding the curd; regulating the 
heat; supplying hot water; a measure to show the number 
of gallons of milk in the Vat, &c., &c., and everything made 
and finished in a superior manner. 


VATS for CHEESE FACTORIES. 


Weare making very large Vats, with large heaters, cut 
off, and all the improvements complete, for Cheese Facto- 
ries of 100 or 1000 cows; also a —— style of carrying 
cans and all apparatus needed for Factory use. 

We also manufacture and furnish Cheese Presses and Press 
Screws, tor common or factory use. Roe’s Patent Expansion 
Cheese Hoop--the best hoop in use; Curd Knives; Scale 
boards for packing cheese, &c.,&e. Send for circular or 
address ROE & BLAIR, Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. 





AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE TO SELL WOODRUFF'’S PATENT 


PORTABLE BAROMETERS. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro’, N. H. 








Is the only entirely reliable machine in use, 

It has been before the public nearly three years, and has 
not in any instance failed to give satisfaction. 

It saves two-thirds the labor and time required in hand 
washing. 

It is a squeezing machine, and will not injure the finest 
clothing. 

A girl of fourteen years can operate it, 

It will net get out of order. 

It is recommended by Mr. Judd, the proprietor of this 
Journal, 

Prices: No. 1, $12. No. 2,$16. No, 3, $20. 

Send for free Circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 73 South st., New-York, 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS!! 


More Testimony ! 
in favor of 


Doty’s New-York Clothes Washer, 
PRICE $10. 


NoTe-—The rapid advance in lumber, labor, etc, may 
soon compel me to increase the price to $12. 

Grove Parsonage, Weehawken Hill, N. J. 
November 30th, 1863. 

Having used Doty'’s Clothes Washer in our family since 
Sept. 7th, 1863, this certifies that whatever is claimed for it, it 
will do. It fulfils all. It will do a family’s washing in one- 
third of the time—much better than by hand, leaving the 
clothes whiter and without injury from the wear of rubbing. 
So completely has it answered that we have not boiled a 
single piece of clothes, nor washed a single piece upon a 
beard, or by hand, Those who have used it along with our- 
selves give the same testimony. A child can work it. Too 
much Can not be saidin its favor. It is a greater benefaction 
to the family than the Sewing Machine. could wish every 
family, for their own sakes, to have one. 

Wu. V. V. MABON, Minister of R, D. C, of New Durham, 

New-York, December 3rd, 1863. 

Doty’s New-York Clothes Washer has been in nse in my 
family for several months past. It is the first machine out of 
three or four, which servants would continue to use after a 
few trials. It does the work quickly, easily and well, and is 
a great clothes saver, After careful comparison with-most 
other machines in the market, I do not hesitate to give this 
the preference. Wa. A. FITCH, 
Associate Editor American Agriculturist. 

After several weeks’ practical test, PROF. E. L. YOU- 
MANS, the noted Chemist, Author and Public Lecturer, 
writes as follows: “The Clothes Washer came in due time 
and was put toimmediate use, and I employ no exaggera- 
tion when I say that it carried our women folks by storm. 
The first day's use was eminently satisfactory.” 

The ore is done by simultaneously squeezing and 
shifting the clothes, and even with careless usage it can not 
injure them. It occupies but little space, and weighs only 
about 55 pounds, rendering transportation a trifling item. 
Full directions for — are attached to each machine. 

Any kind of Wringer adapted to a square tub may be read- 
ily attached to it. An Agent Wanted in every Town. 

Send for a Circular. 

Wm. M. DOTY, 498 Broadway, New-York. 

Manufactured also, at Janesville, Wis., (near Catesgo)) by 

Wu. M.& E. P. DOTY, 


Haley, Morse & Boyden’s Patent 


Self-Adjusting Wringer. 
All wood frame and fastenings, 10-inch rubber rolls of best 
material and manufacture, for 
ONLY $6.00 ! 


Decidedly the best $6.00 Wringer made, 
This Wringer shipped with my Washer without additional 
freight expenses. 
At Wholesale and Retail at Manufacturer's prices. 
WM. M. DOTY, Agent, 498 Broadway, New-York. 
Ws. M. & E. P, DOTY, Agents, Janesville, Wis. 


GOODYEAR'S 


India Rubber Glove M’f’g. Co. 
205 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 


{including CLOTHING of all kinds, ARMY BLANKETS, 
AIK GOODS, DRUGGISTS ARTICLES, COMBS, STATION- 
ERS ARTICLES, FANCY ARTICLES, INDIA RUBBER 
JEWELRY, ETC., ETC. 

Catalogues with prices sent on application. 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, 


are invaluable in all kinds of Housework, Gardening, etc., 
and are a certain cure for Chapped Hands, Salt Rheum, etc. 
Ladies sizes $1 per pair. Gents sizes, $1.25. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


Mason & Hamlin’s 


CABINET ORGANS. 


Prices $85, $100, $110, $130, $165, $260, 
$380, $500. 


These new Instruments are to smaller Churches and Pri- 
vate Houses what the large-pipe organs are to large Church- 
es. Pronounced superior to all other Instruments of their 
class LOWELL Mason, Tuomas Hastinas, W. B. Brap- 
Bury, Gro. F. Root, and by more than one hundred and 
fifty of the most distinguished organists and artists in the 
country, such as ZUNDELL, MORGAN, CUTLER, ZERRAHN, 
TUCKERMAN, Braun, WILCOX, WELLS, &c., &c. Also, by the 
most eminent pianists of the country, as GoTscHALK, WM. 
Mason, MILLS, SANDERSON, STRAKOSCH, &c, &c. 

Send for an Illustrated Catalogue with full particulars, 

7 is sent free to any address, 

arerooms in New York, Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer Street. 

Address, MASON BROTHERS. 


Life Insurance. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. Co. 
OF NEW-YORK, No. 31 NASSAU-ST. 


Accumulation $1,500, 
Claims paid 830,0 
Dividends 00, e 
The greatly superior advantages of this old established 
Company, can be ascertained free of expense at any of the 
agenct or By writing tv the home office for a prospectus, 
ae F SEY, Ast. Sec 














00. 
00. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


. HA * 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary; 





VERY SUPERIOR AND CONVENIENT 
Dress ELevaToR.Every lady should procure one of 
Mme. Demoregst'’s Imperial Dresa Elevators, They are in- 
oat ee na and the most perfect article for raising the dress 
uniformly all around, ever introduced, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, No. 473 Broadway. They are easily 
adjusted, will raise the dress and let it down at will, and are 
very durable. To every lady they would save many times 
their cost in the preservation of the dress, independent of 
their great convenience and comfort. 


Great Dis) VSEFULand VALUABLE 
OovERY ! DISCOVERY! 


HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


Is of more general practical utility than any 
Applicable to invention now before the public. It has been 
the usefulArts,| thoroughly tested during the last two years 
by practical men, and pronounced by all to 
Be Superior to any 
Adhesive Preparation known. 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is a new thing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
And under no circumstances or change of 
temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 

any offensive smell, 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, using 
Machines, will find it the best article known 
for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
without delay, is not affected by any change 
of temperature. 


Jewelers will find it sufficiently adhesive 








A new thing. 


Its Combina- 


tion. 





Boot and Shoe 


Manufacturers 





Jewelers. 

for their use, as has been proved. 

Itis especially adapted to Leath- 
Families. | er, and we claim as an especial merit, that 


it sticks patches and Linings to Boots and 
Shoes sufficiently strong without stitching, 


IT IS THE ONLY 


LIQUID CEMENT 


Extant, that is a sure thing for mending 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, Bone, 
Ivory, and articles of Household use. 

REMEMBER 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Isin liquid form and as easily applied as 

paste, 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is insoluble in»water or oil. 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Adheresoily substances. 


It is a Liquid. 


Remember, 





rom 2 ounces to 100 Ibs, 
HILTON BROS. & CO., 


Castel PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, Kk. I. 


STAMMERING, 


And Stuttering cured by Bates’s Patent Scientific Appliances, 
For (new edition of) Pamphlets and Drawings describing 
the same, address H. C, L. MEARS, 277 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Portable 
Printing Offices. 


For the use of Merchants, Druggists, Nurserymen, and al! 
who wish to do their own Printing. Circular sent free. Spe- 
cimen Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., on receipt of two 3c, stamps, 

ADAMS PRESS CO.. 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


Finis. 














Amalgam Bells, 
At prices within the reach of every Church, School, 
Cemetery, Factory, or Farm in the land. Their 
use throughout the United States and Canadas for 
the pan six years has proven them to combine 
most valuable qualities, among which are TONE, 
STRENGTH, SONOROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF 
VIBRATION, unequaled by any other manufacture. 
Sizes from 50 to 5000 lbs.. costing TWO THIRDS LESS 
than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which 
price, we warrant them twelve months. Old bell 
metal taken in exchange, or bought for cash. Send 
for a Circular to the Manufacturer, 
JOHN B, ROBINSON, 

No. 1 William-street, New-York. 





STIGA NVOTIVNV 





AMALGAM BELLS. 





ag for budding and tying; GUNNY BAGS, 
INES, AY ROPES, &c., suitable for Herpery, Parposes, 
r sale in lots to suit, by D. W. MANWARING, 


Bore OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
Importer, 2i8 Front-st.. New-York. 





Wanted ! Serap Iron, Old Boilers and Old Iron 
Machinery. 


The subscribers will pay cash for any quantity of weet 
or cast scrap iron, old boilers and old fron machinery ; deliv- 
ered at their Warehouse 28, 30 and $2 Terrace-st., Buffalo, or 
at their Rolling Mill an Nail Factory, Black Rock, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 1868. PRATT & CO. 


ICEK TOOLS. 


Ice Plows, Saws, Chisels, Grodvers Hooks, 
Hatchets, d&c., for sale by 
k, H. ALLEN & CO, 
189 & 191 Water St., N, Y. 





Supplied in eoaiy or Manufacturers’ Pack- 
ages fi 





TO FARMERS, | 
TO DAIRYMEN, 
TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale; 


Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 


Furs and_é Skins, 
Fruits, dry and green, 
Flax, Tobacco, 
Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Beef, 
Pork, Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, Petroleum, 


&e., &e. 

Can have them weil sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns promptly 
after their reaching the City, by forwarding 
them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST, 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


Other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


WILSON H. BLACKWELL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT for the sale of 


FLAX. 


75 Murray Street, New-York, 
Send for a weekly Price Current with References, &. 


ANTI-FRICTION LEVER 


HORSE POWERS, 
BURR STONE MILLS. 


which may be driven by 


HORSE, WATER, or STEAM POWER. 


Send for Circular to E. H. BENNET, 
42 and 44 Greene-st.. New-York. 


ORSE POWERS, THRESHERS 

AND SEPARATORS, CLOVER HULLERS 
AND FAN MILLS.—ROOT CUTTERS of several pat- 
terns. HAY and STALK CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, 
HAND and POWER HAY and COTTON PRESSES, SAUS- 
AGE CUTTERS and STUFFERS, LARD PRESSES. 

For sale by R. Il. ALLEN & CO. 
189 and 191 Water-street, New-York. 


INGERSOLL’S PATENT 
HAY PRESS. 


The best in use. Sold 4 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


WEST’s IMPROVED PUMP. 
By J.D. WEST & CO., 179 Broadway. 

URE BERKSHIRE BOAR.—FOR SALE by 
WM. J. PETTEE, Lakeville, Conp. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AT A PREMIUM! 

COOK’S SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

BLYMVER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Withsugar at 16 cents per lb., every Maple tree in the land 
should be tapped next Spring. In the manufacture of Maple 
sugar, COOK'S EVAPORATOR is considered indispensable 
by those who have used it, because 





| 
| 





ar usually lost by caramelization. 


It saves the time and labor of renewing batches, 
It saves the time, fuel and labor of “Stirring off.” 


It increases greatly the value of the sugar, 





9. It obviates the danger of scorching syrup. 
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Those designing to get Cook’s Pan for brick arches, should 
immediately build their arches 313 inches in width, and 9, 
10%, 12, or 15 feet in length, inside measurement, 


Steel Composition Bells. 


My THE AMERICAN BELL COMPANY. 
(Office No, 30 Liberty-street, New-York.) 
Are the only manufacturers of this descrip- 
tion of Bell, either in this country 
or in Europe—the combining of 
certain metals, and the process 
of manufacturing the same being 
the discovery of the President 
of the Company. These Bells 
we can commend with great con- 
fidence to the public, for their 
= cheapness and qualityof tone. 
=, We furnish a 500 Ib, bell with all 
= the necessary appointments—in- 
= cluding Harrison's patent- 
ed Selt-acting Rotary, for 
“) $100,and one of 1 lbs. 
“* with like appointments, for 
> $200. The price for the 
Bells being 15c. per pound, 

} a and that of the hangings 
of the first, $25, and those of the latter $45. Our circulars, 
containing full details, will be forwarded free of charge to 


all parties desiring the same. 


CORN CRUSHERS. 
The Little Giant Corn and Cob Mills! 


Every Farmer and Stock Feeder should have one, Ground 
Corn is more nutritious than unground, Ground Cob aids 
digestion and saves hay. Ground Corn and Cob mixed, the 
best food tor Stock. Two bushelsof Corn and Cob ground, 
equal tathree bushels unground, The saving in a few weeks 
will pay*for a Mill. The high price of grain and hay makes 
it incumbent upon every PRUDENT FEEDER to purchase 


A CORN AND COB MILL 


of CLARK SORGHO MACHINE CO.,, 
122 Main street, Cincinnati, O. 


ALSO 
Flowers’ Celebrated Patent Drag 
Saw. 


Which goes into the woods and by Horse or Steam Power 
does the work of a dozen choppers. The saving in chips 
alone, will defray the expense of working it. 


ALSO 
SUGAR MILLS AND EVAPORATORS, FARM, 


Kitchen and Army Mills, Church, School and Farm Bells, 
Steam Boilers, and all other Machinery needed on the Farm, 


Made or sold by 
ree OF se OY CLARK SORGHO MACHINE CO. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. 


PFORSE POWERS, CLOVER 
HULLERS, CORN STALK CUTTERS & GRINDERS, 
HAY AND STRAW CUTTERS, VEGETABLE CUTT ERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, SAUSAGE CUTTERS, and STUF- 
FERS, LARD PRESSES. 
Sold at lowest wholesale and retail prices, by 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 






























INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the number 
of over 1200, 

The Horsk Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequaled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or call and 
examine personally. 

a ye tly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L, I, 
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TO PLANTERS 
OF 
TREES, SHRUBS 
AND 
VINES. 


PARSONS & CO., 


offer their fine stock of 


Apples, Plums, 
Pears, Standard, Cherries, 
Pears, Dwarf, Peaches, 


and all other, sorts of 


FRUIT TREES 
at very low rates. 
They offer a large variety of 
GRAPE VINES, 
both for House and Vineyard. Delaware 
No. 1, very fine at. $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 
Iona, Hartford Prolific, 
Concord, Rogers’ Hybrids, 
and many other sorts. 
They have at Low Figures, avery large stock, 
from which to select handsome specimens of 


Street and Lawn Trees, 
of symmetrical form and well rooted. 
Flowering Shrubs in great variety. 
Roses on their own roots, and in quantity. 
Exotic Plants for Window Gardens and 


- Hanging Baskets, of the finest sorts. 


They invite examination of “their Grounds 


and Green-Houses. 
For Catalogues apply by mail, at 
Flushing, near New-York. 


Trees, Shrubs & Grape Vines, &c, 


REID'S NURSERIES. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Parties intending to plant trees in Spring, are respectfull 
informed that our Stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees is 
unusually fine, and well grown, especially Dwarf and Stand- 
ard Pears, consisting of all the leading varieties which are 
stocky and vigorous, 

Owing to the increased rate of labor and materials, the 
cost of producing trees is one-third more than in former 
years, notwithstanding which our prices will be the same 
as heretofore, viz.: Pears, Si cents each; Apples, 25 cents ; 
Peaches, 18% cents; Grape Vines, from 25 cents to 50 cents 
each according to variety ; Forest trees 50 cents to 75 cents 
each, a to size; Shrubs, 25 cents; Evergreens and 
Hedge plants in proportion. Currants, $1 25 per dozen; 
Gooseberries, $1 50 per dozen ; Raspberries, $1 00 per dozen; 
Strawberries, $1 50 per 100. 

Catalogues containing list of plants cultivated, forwarded 
on receipt of stamp. 

Early orders respectfully solicited, 

DAVID D. BUCHANAN, Superintendent. 








Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 


Our new PRICK LIST of STAWBERRIES, RASPBER- 
RIES, BLACKBERRIES, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, 
GRAPES, &c., for Spring of 1864, will be issued about the 15th 


of January, and sent to all applicants enciosing stamp. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155 Pittsburgh, Pa, 


50,000 Myatts? Wine Plant. 
(The Genuine Linnzeus Rhubarb.) 


For Sale by . 
KING & MURRAY, 


Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 
They are receiving orders for delivery in the Spring, 
which will be filled in the order they are received. 


They also offer for Sale every variety of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and Shrubs. 
Grapes and Small Fruits, &c. 
FE WENTY SEVEN ACRES OF STRAWBER- 


RIES. Choice roots for sale at the LowesT figures, next 


Spring. Send for “Price List” to 
oe A. M, PURDY, South Bend, Indiana. 











Spring Garden Seeds. } 


J. M. THORBURN & Co., 
15 John Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Take pleasure in announcing their 


Annual Descriptive Catalogue 
or 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 
FOR 


1 SGA. 


MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


TO THE SEED TRADE. 


WHOLESALE PRICES of Seeds for the month of January 
1864, are now fixed. 
TRADE LISTS on application, 
J. M. THOR'SURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New-York. 


Grapes and Strawberries. 


JNO. A. WARDER'S report to the Cincinnati Horticu! 
tural Society, of a visit to our grounds, giving, description 
of varieties, modes of culture, &c., will be sent to all appli- 
cants enclosing stamp. J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Sorgo Seed. 


We have secured 100 bushels, uninjured by frost from a 
crop, the juice of which weighed 10% to 11% Beaume, and 
notwithstanding the drouth, yielded an average of 188 gal- 
lons per acre. Those wanting this seed must send early. 

BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio, 


ARTFORD PROLIFIC WOOD at the rate of 
1000 eyes for $5. D. 8. DEWEY, Hartford, Conn. 


TO THE TRADE. 


We will issue, about the 15th, of January, our trade list of 
small fruits, for Spring of 1864, which will be sent to all nur- 


serymen and dgalers making application, 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sheppard, Seward & Co., 
Wholesale Dealers in 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN SEEDS. 
214 Pearl-Street, New-York, 

Catalogues on application. 


Artificial Legs and Arms. 


SELPHO's PaTENT, Established 24 years. The best substi- 
tutes for lost limbs ever invented. Can be had only of Wm. 
Selpho & Son, Pantentees, 516 Broadway, N. Y. N. B,—Sil- 
ver Medal awarded at late Fair of the American Institute, 
and New-Haven County, for best Artificial Limbs. 

















A NEGLECTED CovGH, CoLp, AN 
IRRITATED OR SORE TurRoarT if al- 
lowed to progress, results in seri- 
ous Pulmonary Bronchial and Asth- 
matic Dise: oftentimes incura- 
ble. Brown's BRONCHIAL TROOH- 
E8 reach directly the alfected parts, 
and give almost immediate relief. 
For BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, CA- 
TARRH, and ConsuMPTIVE CoveHs 
. the Troches are useful. Pusiic 

SPEAKERS and SINGERS should 
have the Troches to clear and strengthen the voice, MILI- 
TARY OFFICERS and SOLDIERS who overtax the yoice, and 
are exposed to sudden changes should use them, OBTAIN 
only the genuine. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” having 
proved their efficacy by a test of many years, are highly re- 
commended and prescribed by Physicians and Surgéons in 
= vm and have received testimonials from many emi- 
nent men, 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine in the Uni- 
ted States and most Foreign countries at 25 cts. per box. 


TO FARMERS 


* 
AND OTHERS. 

We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of very FINE 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from unburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value ef your money. 

N. B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Newark, N. J. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


A real guano containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which has been added, %, a chemi- 
cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammonia 80 fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal if not superior to 
any other fertilizer. 

Pamphlets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Jackson, Mass. 
State Assayer, and testimonials from scientific Agriculturists 
showing its value can be obtained from 

J.0. BAKER & CO., Belling agents, 
87 Wall-st., New-York. 
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Sow, Tonle See ..7|Paints, Cheap..........-..5 for the unprecedented crouth last Autumn. As it is, we | ete., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
Yo rag see bodes 6 Peton Investing in ..... 6 | shall at least:have several tens of thousands of plants to | instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
Draly Tile plant Plants aman | distribute the coming Summer, and we expect to supply The Editors are all Practica, WORKING MEN, 
Drain Tiles, Best . ...8| Plow, Ditching. ees ae ee applicant on our books this year, in time to get the The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
Farm at Edgewood .+....-6|Pruning Maple.........-.- 8 | plants well started before the season closes. The distri- | State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
Soe ee bonne 7 >: aoee 5 | bution will be in the order the names of applicants stand ee ts for the whole AMERICAN ConTINeNT: 
Fowls Chittagong ........6 Seorthins eas : upon our subscription books for Volume XXIII, begin- ee ——aiee Taare IN ADVANCE, 
Fruit Lists........... Uo Rail-Read, New...........4 | Bing with those entered last July, and continuing on until (For either the English or German Edition.) 
Fruits for Central Ill..,...7|Raisins from Grapes...... u i Gas CORY, GOD PON +5245 s002 ovens 2000578 $1 
Gardening Books ****7l pots Le = rapes......4 } all are supplied. Those applying in the future will be Bik RAPIER, ONG SES 8525505 05h0sh8dn0 abocenuee 
yang ‘120 ~ontaaaternee on on Sateee + supplied as certainly as those in the past, but must wait Ten or more copies one year......... 80 cents each, 
Grape Queries. .... ..... +|Sewing Machines, Cheap..7 | their turn. If through a bad season or etherwise, we Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
elena Movable. : * ae Thome. OF Sana “4 | casnot get plants enough this year for the last applicants to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
s, Creveling......... eep for Fine Wool...... 5 | coming, in they will be supplied i N Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
a Hartford Prolific..6/Sheep for Mutton..........6 | g ta ys Spm AO a8 an pa i‘ su the next | must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents @ 
Sees, Bewthors ela z Sheep, Hoof-Rot..........6 naa s : PP — Be our books, and many | quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is recei 
Horse, Bod Habli "2.0°-. sleet for Praia 4 L year, Providentil casualties only excopted, | “ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork Of 
Soils for Fruits......... wax year, Providential casualties only excepted. ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City- 























































































































